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THE CLAIMS 
We shall find it very generally acknowledged 


that there is something in the circumstances of 
this time, which must tend to confirm the 
natural affection of Englishmen to England. 
The political and military honour of this nation 
has been deliberately set at stake in a difficult 
and extensive war. All of us, who are watching 
the event with such impatient anxiety, feel now, 
more than ever, the value of that measure of 
dignity and importance, which every one may 
claim, as his share in the common stock. We 
have been brought on, from proudly reflecting 
upon the triumphs of English wisdom and virtue 
in times past, to look for a new exhibition of 
those qualities in the present struggle ; and we 
must own that, if they now fail to make good 
their appearance, we shall have serious cause to 
regard the future with hesitation and fear. It 
is impossible but that we should hold the name 
we bear most dear, when its worth is thus ex- 
posed to the trial, and when it has already been 
subjected to the questionable remarks of rival 
and unfriendly people. And whatever we can 
do for the reputation of our native country, will 
be done more vigorously and with a better cheer, 
if we seek to sustain our affection for her, by a 
well-founded appreciation of all her merits. , It 
is quite as true of a community, as it is of a 
single person, that every kind of excellence re- 
quires, for its support, the security of a just and 
candid self-respect; conscious of a past, which 
has deserved well of the time that succeeds to it. 

No promise can oblige a prince so much 

Still to be good, as long to have been such. 

A noble emulation heats your breast, 

And your own fame now robs you of your rest. 

Good actions still must be maintained with good, 

As bodies nourished with resembling food. 

It may be thought by some, that the most 
appropriate encouragement, for the contest of 
this day, should be drawn from the recollection 
of British valour, as it has been displayed on 
fields and seas of glorious bloodshed. But such 
a task, however seasonable it might be, is 
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neither congenial to our own disposition, nor 
suited to our habitual pursuits. We must re- 
commend it to others, who may be inspired by 
the same patriotic intention of vindicating the 
renown of England, and who are inclined to 
choose for their chief argument that excellence 
of successful prowess in War, which every 
race that ever yet inhabited the earth, as 
well the most insignificant and barbarous, 
as the most polite and powerful, has arro- 
gated to itself as a title to the esteem 
of mankind. In atime of peace,* we endea- 
voured to analyse that sentiment, and to sepa- 
rate what there is in it truly noble and admi- 
rable, from what is attributable to mere vulgar 
ferocity ; now that the world has plunged into 
war, let us be satisfied to wish the arms of our 
Sovereign and of justice, a speedy and complete 
success; and, having supplied our willing con- 
tributions to aid them, whilst we applaud the 
brave and mourn for those who fall, to commit 
the incalculable result to that Providence, than 
whom ‘there is none other that fighteth for 
us;” and we may be allowed, without the im- 
putation of being indifferent to that great con- 
test, to turn for relief elsewhere, and, in the 
study of English literature, to indulge the love, 
and exalt the serener glory, of this our beloved 
land. 

Nor will it, upon more consideration, appear, 
that the subject we have chosen is altogether 
apart from the actual interests of this troubled 
time. A remark of the Bishop of Oxford, when 
he proposed the usual toast of ‘‘The Army and 
Navy,” at the late festive anniversary of the 
Literary Fund, struck us with some force. 
‘“‘There was,” he thought, “‘a iar con- 
nexion between the two professions—literature 
and arms; for what would literature be, if it 
had not a native land for its cultivation? and 
how could it have a native land, without the 


on the Poetry of Martial Enthusiasm in 
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protection of arms? There was, besides,” he| merely Anglish or Anglo-Saxon) writers, make 
added, “‘in nations a great tendency, in times | their appearance in the age of Cressy and 
of lengthened peace, to lose sight of the moral Poictiers; the reign of “good Queen Bess,” 
and manly tone in literature, until it was again whose subjects dispersed the Armada of Spain 
revived by war.” _and of Popery, was characteristically adorned 
We find more than one important truth in- | by Sidney and Spenser, and was rendered im- 
volved here, which may be very well worth the| mortal by one other, one of the greatest and 
pains of distinctly developing them. It is not loveliest of human minds; who was accom- 
a mere paradox, that, although the present inte-| panied in his mission by many other potent 
rests of the literary profession, like other arts of | artists in the regions of fancy and of the pas- 
peace, may suffer a temporary depression, by | sions; at a later period, “‘the wits of Queen 
the absorption of the public mind, and of the! Anne,” saw the victories of Marlborough ; and, 
surplus income of the nation, in military under- | almost in our own day, the triumphs of the British 
takings, nevertheless, the ultimate effect of a) arms, from the Nile to Waterloo, raised the hearts 


great war, nobly conceived and gloriously sus- 
tained, will be to elevate and improve the 
national literature. 
togez. We shall be released from the burden of 
constant uneasiness, which distracts and dis- 
turbs our daily thoughts; and, when the last in 
a brilliant series of gallant achievements shall 
have been rewarded with its due ovation, the 
elastic spirit of the age, which has already 
made such a signal advance in every way 
of intellectual progress, will renew its for- 
ward movement, adding more precious exam- 
ples to the triumphs of science, eloquence, 
and poetry, in the literary history of England. 
We may hope for the most unequivocal ad- 
vantage in that department of our literature— 
namely, in poetry, which seems to be most in 
need of such a reviving and stimulating in- 
fluence. It has been observed, that a season of 
rich and rare fertility, in the works of imagina- 
_ tion and taste, has usually followed immediately 
on the termination of an important conflict, in 
which the sentiment of patriotism was ener- 
getically called forth. ‘The tremendous struggle 
of Greece, and, in the foremost place, of Athens, 
to preserve its existence from the overwhelming 
Asiatic despotism, was no sooner decided, than 
the heroes of Salamis created the tragic drama, 
and A‘schylus led on a numerous band of poets 


and originality of its productions. In modern 
times, the city republics of Italy and of Ger- 
many were encouraged to use the vernacular 
tongues of Europe in the strains of inspiration, 
by their successful assertion of civic freedom 
against the powerful monarchies and feudalisms 
which were near them; and the most florid, al- 


Sooner or later, cedant arma | 





of the last generation of our countrymen, whose 
reputation, in the way of poetic genius, the 
names of Scott, Campbell, Byron, with.others 
scarcely departed from amongst us, have admi- 
rably maintained. We therefore expect, as a 
consequence of this Russian war, if it be con- 
ducted and concluded in a manner worthy of 
Britain, no less than a revival of the highest 
and rarest faculty in the literature of our age. 
This contemporary appearance of literary ex- 
cellence with national pre-eminence in the 
world, may be explained by the observation we 
have now to make, and which is the ground 
upon which our whole theory is based—we 
mean, the necessary connection of our fondness 
for that particular language, which is the sign 
and the privilege of our particular nationality, 
with any extraordinary skill and felicity in the 
use of that language. No artisan was ever able 
to employ an instrument with advantage, unless 
he had such a familiarity with it, as long and 
affectionate cohabitation bestows. The rider 
loves his horse, and the sailor his ship; the 
orator, or the poet, rolls the accents of his own 
accustomed speech “‘ as a sweet morsel under his 
tongue.” Some of the greatest of these in their 
own departments, like Cicero and Dante, took 
pains tocorrect and improve, oreven to recommend 


by express eulogies, the cherished idioms of 
to the lyric theatre, whose genius was not less 


remarkable for its fecundity, than for the vigour | 


their native country; and the father of Italian 
poetry bequeathed to Italy a treatise, ‘‘ de Vul- 
gari Eloquio,” which he had composed on pur- 


pose to persuade the learned Latinists of his age 


to regard with more attention his beloved 
Tuscan. Those who best knew, and who could 


best prove, the capabilities of their native forms 


though notthe most pure and genuinedevelopment | 


of poetical talents in Southern Europe, probably 
owed some of its vitality to the alert and active 
spirit which the protracted contests in the 


of speech, always entertained a degree of esteem 
for them, which an impartial foreign critic would 
probably not think altogether justified. It was 


not only that they prized most dearly the means 


by which they had achieved their own success ; 


but it was, also, on account of the zeal with 





Mediterranean and in Hungary, against the| which they loved their own tongue, that they 
Ottoman invader, had tended to excite. English became the perfect masters of its use, and were 
literature, besides sharing these influences with enabled well to display and enhance its powers. 
the rest of the world, responded notably to every | And we need bring no arguments to contend, 
serious demand upon the valour of Englishmen, that the period at which the men of any country 
in the political relations of this kingdom. | are most inclined to value the language, as well 
Chaucer and Gower, the earliest names in the as the other institutions and manners which 


list of propcrly English (as distinguished from belong to it, must certainly be a period at which 
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the national glory is bright and seen afar, 
kindled by deeds of prowess before the eyes of 
an attentive world. On the other hand, it is 
when the character of a 
graded by subservience, either to foreign in- 
fluences, or to domestic tyranny, that its 
educated classes are likely to neglect the 
studies of their inheritance, and to let the 
literature of the day decline into the imitation 
of something which is not theirs, and which 
they can never honestly put on. 

We feel convinced that the vicious indiffer- 
ence to the just supremacy of Britain, the 
failure to form distinct conceptions of the im- 
perial interests, the captious disposition to find 
fault with the customs and character of the 
English nation, and to expose them to dis- 
paraging comparisons with those of France, 
Germany, and America—that all these errors and 
obliquities of mind, which we often heard, before 
the war broke out, complained of under the name 
of false cosmopolitanism, were not in any degree 
caused by the commercial pursuits to which 
people are now, more than ever, devoted; but 
were much more likely attributable to defect of 
proportion and a wrong bias in our modes of 
education, and in our mental recreations. Now, 
it is not our intention to lay all the blame upon 
the Italian fashion, which was brought in by 
Shelley and Leigh Hunt some thirty years ago; 
nor yet upon the German fashion, which Carlyle, 
and some others, have more lately introduced; nor 
should we venture to insinuate that our cousins 
across the Atlantic, who write in the English style 
but not always in the English spirit, have had 
more than their share of our reading. The last 
we have mentioned, the authors of the United 
States, are not, indeed, to be included with 
the world of foreign literature. No more 
genuine Englishmen than Washington Irving, 
William Ellery Channing, and the great Ameri- 
ean historians, Bancroft and Prescott, dignify 
our common republic of letters in the nineteenth 
century. For Emerson, Hawthorne, and a few 
others, we cannot say the same; transcendently, 
and transcendentally sublime or profound, as 
they may be, they are not more in harmony 
with the tastes and sentiments of old John Bull, 
than Niagara is comparable with the Thames, or 
a pumpkin with a roast sirloin. We do not 
repine, although by ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
“Queechy,”’ and the ‘‘ Wide, Wide World,” 
millions of half-crowns and shillings, disbursed 
by our wives and daughters for the small- 
printed, flimsy duodecimo paper in the varie- 
gated pasteboard covers, are diverted from the 
purchase of standard books which ought to form 
a household store, and from the sorely-needed 
encouragement of native talent. The interchange 
of literary communications with America, is to 
us a matter of congratulation. Let Macaulay’s 
“History” be purchased at New York, in two 
monstrous sheets of broadside, for six cents. ; 
and let the ‘‘Newcomes,” and every article 
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of our Quarterly Reviews, be impressed, be- 
fore the month expires, into the columns of 
that voracious publication which yawns to 


ple has been de-| swallow them; indeed, it is a grievous injury 


to authors and publishers of Britain, and might 
as justly be made the subject of treaty securities, 
as the fisheries of Nova Scotia; but we must all 
be glad of such evidence of sympathy with us, 
and of congenial tastes, on the part of the 
American public. It is a grand thing, for an 
English writer at the present time to reflect 
upon, that, with the United States and Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, inhabited as they 
are, his language will probably never become 
obsolete, and may be understood, in his own 
time, by a hundred millions of human minds. 
The more is the pity, if those who are born 
to the possession and use of this admirable in- 
strument of thought, the English system of 
speech, which carries within itself so vast a 
share of the future intellectual attainments of 
mankind, and which bids fair to prevail as uni- 
versally as the Greek language did throughout 
the ancient world, should be negligent of the 
literary treasures which their forefathers created 
for them, or careless about preserving and im- 
proving the language that has been transmitted in 
this generation to their custody. We think there 
was some danger of such an error two or three 
years ago. We are happy to recognise, since 
that period, many satisfactory tokegs of a re- 
viving taste for the perusal of old English 
authors. The several collected publications of 
our once deservedly favourite poets, edited by 
such hands as those of Gilfillan, Bell, and 
Wilmott, appear to us to be most gratifying in- 
stances of a returning tendency towards healthy 
national predilections, which are morally con- 
nected, as we believe, with some very important 
virtues. The lectures and the example of 
Thackeray have had a very good effect, in re- 


calling his readers and hearers to the most 
approved masters of English prose style, and of 


English sober good sense—the essayists and 
novelists of the eighteenth century. But we 
would appeal to a glance at the Reviews and 
lighter periodical literature of any year re- 
cently preceding 1853, for testimony of the fact 
—that such a miscellaneous and polyglot assort- 
ment of references to the writers of every land 
except our own, such a confusing ey of 
the authorities, literary, artistic, and social, of 
all our Continental neighbours,—such a strange 
omission of the deference which was more justly 
due to the precepts and examples of illustrious 
English authors unfortunately prevailed, as 
really warranted the apprehensions which Con- 
servative censors entertained, of an obliteration 
of the olden landmarks in the flood of foreign 
influences. Wasa play or a novel to be criti- 
cised? the critic cited Schiller or Gethe. If 
a satirical writer wished to illustrate i 
absurd in our domestic or social life, he 

a whimsical fancy from Jean Paul. No ‘tal 
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sopher might be profound without a German | 
metaphysical bore to sink his well of truth. | 
Whatever was to be the amusement of the town 
for a few nights, in the way of light comedy 
upon a London stage, was a piece, the first 
effervescence of which had gone off in Paris. 
The feuilletons of that sprightly French journal- | 
ism, which has now become sadly bourgeois and | 
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teenth century, is fain to languish amidst the 
sterility and meanness which, to his mind, as it 
were stricken with Nympholepsy by its vision of 
antique beauty, seem to cover with desolation 


“this bad age,” in which he has been called to 


live and work? All this,’ and’ everything lke 
this, is very mischievous and wrong. Welcome 
be the war, if there was no other. cure for the 


officiel beneath the dull restraint of despotism, | morbid sentimentalism that afflicted sincere 
were then the despair of ‘the mob of) minds, and for the paltry affectation of supe- 
gentlemen who” would fain “write with| riority to the realities of our present life, which 
ease,” upon the more trifling topics of the day, | others assumed. The classic land, as well as 
in the columns of a newspaper, headed ‘‘Chit| the Land of Promise, for us is “here or no- 
Chat,” “Town Talk,” or ‘“ From our Metropo-| where.” In England, Old or New, and in the 
litan Correspondent.” And as for poetry, it | full current of the national ideas and sentiments, 
never flowed out of an English goose-quill or | which began to flow, strong and warm, as soon 
steel pen, without wandering away to the vale /as we were relieved from the first effects of the 
of the sunny Arno, or else Levanting to the | rude shock of the Norman Conquest, it behoves 
isles of Greece. The story of Rimini was only | us to keep our appointed post. We have, at 
one, and one of the best treated, of Italian | least, six good centuries of English experience 
romances thus adopted into our sympathies ; ; we | and achievement to back us, since the date when 
were invited, not long ago, by one accomplished | Norman and Saxon, serf and baron, began to be 
poet to listen while “Pippa passes,” and privi- | merged in the brave English people. We have 
leged to sit with his generous lady at “ Casa | a good right, in arms, in arts, in examples of 
Guidi Windows.” From the time, some thirty | lofty exce Tlence of the ‘mind and heart, to stand 
years ago or more, when Byron, addressing the | before the world, and need not shun to be com- 
fair Guiccioli, exclaimed, in a spirit unworthy pared with any race that has flourished in any 
of his genius and of his British peerage :— age. What manner of men ought we then to 
Lady! if for the cold and cloudy clime, be, who occupy such a rank in history, as the 
Where I was born, but where I would not die, trustees of all that our ancestors have done upon 
I dare to build the imitative rhyme,”— this soil to increase our glorious heritage! 
from the time of that inauspicious emigra-| Ought not the generation whom their virtues 
tion, which we might even call a truant flight, | and talents have benefited—we mean ourselves, 
of our gifted comrades of the ‘“ Liberal” to the} to whom all the actual good which was hereto- 
seductive peninsula ‘‘ dove’l s¢ suona,” down to! fore brought into existence, good laws, good 
the graceful outburst of Mrs. Barrett Browning’s| books, good doctrine, and good manners, have 
noble earnestness on behalf of the Italian cause | descended, to study with affection and “natural 
of liberty, which interested her in 1848, as she piety” the monuments of whatever is English, 
acknowledges, the more, because and chiefly of English thought and En lish 
| feeling, that so we may be the better inforined 
of our parents’ intentions, and the more faith- 
Vowels do round themselves, as if they planned fully continue in their course? Weare obliged, 
mteruities of separate eweetness all— | therefore, by gratitude for the past, as well as 
from that time to this, the poctic fancies of! by our forethought of the widening prospect in 
our time have been generally disposed to stray | future, to yield a decided preference to our na- 
in the same direction, whenever they happened | tional literature. 
to be associated with a passionate and voluptuous | We know all that can be advanced on the 
admiration of external beauty. The sterner! other side, in favour of a free trade in these 
minds, which were rather inclined to indulge | matters with all the world; and it is very far 
themselves in the Teutonic love of mystery and from us to advocate any kind of Protectionist 
spiritual awe, resorted to the w onderful forest-_ bigotry. That the English literature has been 
grown regions of German romance. Those of a) ‘indebted, in a greater measure, or at least more 
refined and cultivated taste for artistic sym-| manifestly and repeatedly, to forcign influences 
metry, especially the scholars whom Harrow and/than that of some other nations, we shall 
Oxford had impressed with the indelible stamp/ find occasion to show. From its true com- 
of Hellenism, lingered amidst the perfect forms| mencement with Chaucer, until the time of 
of Greek literature, and almost longed, for the | Milton, it drew enormously from the Italian; 
sake of Sophocles, to restore the mythologies of and for several scores of years afterwards, the 
Olympus in a Christian age. Have not our | wits of our town (not quite of our whole coun- 
readers seen the poems of Matthew Arnold, it y) tacitly obeyed the sway of the court of the 
wherein it appears, that an amiable and highly- Grand Monarque. It is not for us to disclaim 
educated young man, whose father comprehended the models, by freely using which the variety 
better than any one of our time the character| and versatility of English compositions have 
and tendencies of English society in the nine-/ been acquired. We shall be ready even to 





We understand 
A little, how the Tuscan musical 
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admit the inferiority of artistic skill, as evinced | many, and with a diversity of tongues. There 
in some crudeness and lack of finish, which | are the Divine prophets of Arabia and Palestine, 
certain magnificent productions of our greatest) whose wild rhapsodies are hallowed by our re- 
countrymen betray, when placed side by! ligion, and have become household words in 
side with the slighter and less substantial works | every land of Christendom. ‘There are the in- 
of southern elegance. The English genius has | exhaustible fancies of sportful Greece, and every 
never been emulous of a formal and limited little isle which lies, half veiled in the violet 
perfection. It has rather been wont to seize,|air of distance, on the sunny bosom of the 
with an imperial hand, the forms, the plots, the| AAgean sea, is haunted with bright and 
external frame of those compositions which other | graceful forms of the happy Olympian deities, 
artists had contrived, and boldly to inspire them, | refined and glorified images of humanity. 
as Shakspeare did the Italian romances, with its| As the sunrise, from behind the Asiatic shore, 
own energetic spirit of life. Such is the origi- | glitters upon the sparkling waves, and lights up 
nality of our great English architects in poetry; | the many peaks of the opposite Olympus, we 
where they found other workmen had set up a| hear a voice that is attuned to the noise of the 
scaffold, they built a temple or a palace, grander | sea, a voice as of one standing between Europe 


than the first designer was capable of ever con- 


ceiving; but if their unequalled structure were | 
compared with one of a smaller scale, it might | 


seem to be irregular and incomplete. We have 
very few faultless poems ; Greece and Italy have 
many; but the strength and sincerity of the 
English mind, with its incomparable powers of 
dramatic humour, and its free-hearted human 
sympathies, have made good their utterance in 
many a fresh and unpremeditated strain, which 
the 
Faults, that attract because they are not tame, 


interrupted but could not spoil. 
It would be a very unpromising sign for one 
who professed to appreciate the treasures of 


English literature, to seem insensible of the | 


value of the writings which belong to other 
nations, and which have contributed so copiously 
to the intellectual wealth of the whole world. 


jand Asia, the voice of Homer. The old, old 
story of men and women, of sin that brought in 
misery, and of perils that were made honourable 
by virtuous fortitude, of the folly and helpless- 
ness of men, and their mad haste to mutual de- 
struction, and of the rare apparition of serene 
celestial friends to them,—that story, which 
|shall never be forgotten, and of which no ear 
was ever yet weary, rolls from the calm lips of 
Homer, various and cheering as the daylight 
from the morning sun. We loiter until even- 
ing, and he shows us the bark of home-wander- 
ing Ulysses, and the strange unknown shapes 
which bewilder him in the dim twilight; but 
through an open door in Ithaca we see the 
steady lamp, and hear the constant wheel, of 
dear Penelope. Is it not inexpressibly touch- 
ing to find the things we feel, and do, and 
| think, all anticipated so truly, two or three 





There are, in several ancient and modern|thousand years before we came into exist- 
languages, some books which must for ever be | ence, by the kind and wise providence of the 
considered as the common property of mankind. | poet’s genius? We have not long to wait for 
They contain truths that are of universal appli-|a new entertainment. The chorus of tragedy is 
cation, or images of ideal beauty that enchant | prepared to lift the sumptuous pall and chant 
all sorts and conditions of men. The facts| the mournful hymn at the funeral of ill-fated 
which always and everywhere concern us, the; heroes who perished by memorable calamity. 
constitution of our human nature, the sweet and Our minds are then relieved by laughter at the 


sacred mysteries of our birth and our death, the 
loves of man and woman, the care of children, 
youth with its promise, manhood with its 
ardent strife, age with its inevitable and 
solemn decline, the ties of family, neigh- 
bourhood, and citizenship, the duties we all 
owe to our own future and to our fellow-creatures, 
and the reverent obedience we all owe to God, 
the law which he has written upon our hearts, 
that reasonable faith and service which instinctive 
conscience cannot deny, all our life, with its 
hopes and fears, our hearts in their grief and 
in their mirth, our affections securely reposing 
on their object, or torn from it with lacerating 
violence, love, hate, peace, war, plenty and 
hunger, our pride and our shame, are the sub- 
jects of the great master poets of humanity. 
The title of poet belongs to all who have illus- 
trated these great themes with the pictures of 
their imagination, and enforced them by the 
persuasive music of their eloquence. ‘There are 


torchlight dance of the Satyrs, and the tipsy 
revels of the old epicure who rides upon his ass 
through forest and vineyard. The realities of 
civic and social life engage also the attention of 
the eager Athenian multitude; and, while the 
statesman Thucydides compacts his full sentences 
into @ krnpa e¢ an, & history to instruct the 
politicians of every age, the humourist Aris- 
tophanes compounds that extraordinary and 
piquant mixture of lyrical melody, frolicsome 
glee, good sense, and gross buffoonery, which 
'blazes gaily enough upon the whole, with 
‘auxiliary fireworks that appear now like Con- 
greve wit-rockets, and now like the obseene 
lights of the Coal Hole. Nor are these all the 
gifts of Greece to us. Eloquence the most 
forcible and agreeable is employed by Plato in 
speculative, and by Demosthenes in practical 
discourses. But the language of civil law was 
to be formed by another state, the destined con- 
queror and legislator of the civilised world. 
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Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento. 
The peremptory and exact Latin style was, 
carried by the Roman legions all over Europe, | 
and imposed upon every province as the official | 
speech of the imperial power. Political and | 
moral science used no other mode of expression ; | 
the Church of the middle ages conveyed in it | 
her warnings and commands. It is well that | 
these two languages, which are erroneously sup- | 

to be dead, but which live inextricably | 
combined with all our civilisation, should be | 
studied as a part of liberal education. It is| 
not less important that Englishmen should learn | 
to understand, and, if possible, to converse with | 
the great and growing nations of the Continent, 
with whom we hope to participate before long 
the advantages of our public freedom and in- 
dustrial prosperity. We have not hinted any 
disapproval of a taste for German, French, or 
Italian reading. We have only protested against 
the neglect of English 
The literature of England contains a wider 
variety of excellence than any other. It has 
been regenerated, like the race, by large and 
liberal infusions of a new element, whenever 
it was in danger of becoming effete. But the 
native vigour of our character has made every 
such accession the stimulant to renewed efforts 
of original genius. As colonists, not as vassals, 
we have freely inhabited foreign shores, and 


the age of the Restoration. 





taken what seemed good unto us, and used it 
for the best. Such is the happy constitution of 
our mental empire, that in every age, whatever 
were the fashions in vogue, whatever were the 
favourite models of which our writers chose to 
avail themselves, more often plagiarising whole- 
sale than meanly imitating, but taking nothing 
which they did not improve and adorn, they 
maintained, against all foreigners, their inde- 
pendent and dignified attitude; they Anglicised 
all which they took possession of, rather than 
suffered their own minds to be Italianised, | 
Frenchified, or Germanised. An Englishman so | 
great as Goethe would not have allowed his | 
works to bear, like the productions of that 





|as not improper to the present time. 


|tion of mankind upon earth. 
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plastic and versatile mind, the impression succes- 
sively of classical, Italian, French, and Oriental 
predilections, not only betrayed in the forms and 
external manner, but in the morale and spirit of 
his course of writing. An English Shaks- 
peare, when he goes to Verona or elsewhere, 
carries his home with him, notwithstanding his 
ready perception of, and sympathy with, the 
peculiarities of the stranger. And so, the 
stoutest genius has been the most genuine son 
of his native country. Dryden was the most 
English, in style and in the quality of his 
mind, of the clever but naughty men who tried 
to introduce the literary despotism of France in 
He could not help 
being English, although he perverted his fine 
judgment to the wretched pass of “ tagging” 
Milton’s majestic lines with rhymes like those 
of Corneille. He had a much better and more 
congenial task, after the Revolution of 1688, in 
preparing, for a fastidious British public, his 
modernised version of the homely and familiar 
tales of Chaucer. 

It is our intention, following the course we 
have now marked out, to review the works of 
some half-dozen of the most eminent English 
authors, with the special purpose of showing how 
truly national they are, and how well they repre- 
sented, each in his own time, or by groups of 
contemporary and similar minds, the temper and 
disposition of the people out of which they arose. 
We think such considerations will be received 
All those 
who have looked philosophically upon the poli- 
tical convulsions of this age, have recognised a 
general movement, in Italy, Germany, Hungary, 
and the Sclavonic races, to the more distinct and 
effectual assertion of nationalities; which we 
must respect as the Divinely-appointed organisa- 
The ground on 
which that movement may be explained and 
justified is to be found in literary history. As 
the tree is known by its fruit, English books will 
show the English character. 
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Giancrne the other day at some Roman tiles! ing? 


”? 


It is plain that in London, more than 


which were dug up from the sodden soil of fifteen centuries ago, the maker of these tiles 


Lothbury, and now form a part of the museum 
of a private collector, we were struck by an 
Inscription in raised letters, resembling, and 





indeed surpassing, in beauty of form, the large 


had in his possession a matrix of some material 
or other — most likely, judging from the 
sharpness of angle which the letters exhibit, of 
metal, with which he could stamp his tiles with 


capitals in use among English printers at the! an inscription answering probably the purpose 


close of the last cent The sight of these 
capitals, from which any number of impressions 


might, with a little care, be taken even at this. 
distance of time, suggested the question —‘‘ Why | 


did not the Romans discover the art of print- 


of an advertisement. Here were the materials at 
least for the art of block printing—there was 
nothing to prevent the application of the same 
process to a page of Cicero or an ode of Horace,— 
and the thing was done. The moveable types 





* Printing: its Antecedents, Origin, and Results. By A. Starx. Longman and Co., 1855. 
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would have sprung from the solid block as in- | conceived the idea of printing with moveable 
evitably and as rapidly with the Roman, | types, took into partnership, with a view to 
as they did a thousand years after with| carry out his scheme, Andrew Drizehn, John 
the German — the Roman was the more | Riff, and Anthony Hielmann. Their agreement 
experienced founder, and the more skilful | was for five years, but they quarrelled in 1439, 
mechanist of the two, and he had a national | and went to law to settle their differences. From 
literature, the dissemination of which would | the examination of witnesses on that trial it was 
have rewarded his discovery with wealth | incontestably proved that Gutenberg was the 
untold. Had it chanced that upon one of these author of the new invention. Having got rid of 
tiles, when blackened. with smoke, a scrap of his late partners, Gutenberg, in 1450, associated 
damp vellum had fallen, or an intelligent work- | himself with John Faust, who advanced capital 
man had accidentally laid his hand and brought | for the prosecution of their enterprise. Faust 
off the impression, the art and mystery of print- | brought his servant, Peter Scheffer, into the con- 
ing, with all its portentous results, might have | cern, and Scheeffer it was who invented punches 
dawned upon the Roman mind, and the press, | of engraved steel, by which the matrixes were 
the great lever of the ages, would have com-| struck from which the types were cast. The 
menced its influence upon the human race a} first work that issued from their press was a 
thousand years earlier than it did. Latin Bible, now known as the Mazarin Bible, 
But why talk of Rome? We may go back| from a copy having been found in Cardinal 
farther by another thousand years, and find the | Mazarin’s library. Faust managed to oust Gut- 
Ninevites actually in possession of the art in a| enberg from the partnership in 1455, and sub- 
modified form—printing by similar means, and | sequently carried on the business with Scheffer: 
sometimes in characters almost invisibly minute, | their first printed work was a Psalter, which 
the warlike achievements of their times upon | appeared in 1457. Faust is supposed to have died 
the materials of their buildings, and thus| of the plague in 1466. After his death, Scheeffer 
making their national monuments the records| had the meanness to arrogate to his family the 
as well as the memorials of their national deeds. | entire invention of the art of printing—and suc- 
We might recur to ancient Egypt for testimony | ceeded so far as to obtain from the Emperor Maxi- 
even more abundant, showing how closely upon|milian some lucrative privileges authenticating 
the verge of the great discovery mankind have | his pretensions. By this act of the Emperor, Gut- 
hovered wherever the arts of civilization| enberg was robbed of his deserved reputation— 
flourished. We can see now with sufficient} his discoveries being attributed to his rival, and 
clearness that the invention of the art of Printing | he regarded as a pretender. He was dead, how- 
was, in the nature of things, inevitable, and we | ever, before Shoeffer dared to advance his claim. 
are induced to marvel at the obtuseness and| Upon quitting his partners, he had established a 
blind apathy of the generations who could not | printing: press at Mentz, under the patronage of 
or would not perceive the treasures presented | Dr. Conrad Humbracht, who advanced the neces- 
to their grasp, as much as we are to admire and | sary funds. In 1460, he printed the great Latin 
applaud the men of Mentz who seized the | Dictionary, ‘“‘Catholicon Johannis de Balbis,” 
proffered wealth and scattered it through the} and, in the same year, the ‘‘ Constitutions of 
world. Clement V.”’ A Bible which appeared in 1460-2 
We propose, now, making as much use of Mr. | is also ascribed to him. In 1465, he was at- 
Stark’s little volume as will suit our purpose, to | tached to the Court of Adolphus, Count of Nas- 
play the part of gossips, and be present, if we| sau; and is supposed to have died in 1468. 
can, at the birth of the printing-press—and then| The Dutch have disputed with the Germans 
to set before the reader some account of the! for the honour of the invention of Printing, 
infancy, childhood, adolescence, and maturity of | claiming it in behalf of Laurence Coster, a citi- 
the power to which he is under obligations far | zen of Haarlem. Their claim will not, however, 
deeper than he is probably aware. bear investigation, and vanishes beneath the 
The first attempt at printing in England was | scrutiny to which it has been subjected by rigid . 
made about the close of the fourteeuth century, | inquirers. e 
by which playing cards were produced from} It was not to be expected that such an art as 
engraved wooden-blocks. Soon after this, block | that of Printing could long be engrossed by a 
books were printed on the Continent, the earliest | few professors. Attempts were made to bind 
of which bears date 1423. About the same time | the workmen employed by oaths not to divulge 
appeared the Biblia Pauperum, or Book of the| the secret-—attempts which may have led to 
Poor, printed in block between 1420 and 1430. | false swearing, but availed as much to spread as 
Albert Durer engraved his own masterly designs, | to confine the practice of the art. No sooner 
and printed them in this way. As yet, how-| was it found that printing was a lucrative em- 
ever, the art of printing was not—as moveable | ployment, than presses sprung up in various 
types, the adoption of which at once gave /| cities in Germany; and between 1461 and 1470 
vitality to the process, had not been thought of. | four-and-twenty different works ce In 
In 1436 John Gutenberg, a lapidary and a native | the latter year two of Faust’s com- 
of Mentz, then residing at Strasburg, having | menced in Paris, whither they were followed by 
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others. Presses were soon after set up in! 
Florence and in Venice, and the Italian printers 
displayed such industry, that between the years | 
1471 and 1480, according to Panzer, upwards 
of twelve hundred volumes were printed by 
them, above two hundred of which were editions 
of ancient authors. The first book printed in 
Spain was executed in Valencia in 1474, whence 
the art soon spread to Barcelona, Saragossa, 
Seville, and Salamanca. In the Low Countries 
the progress was yet more rapid, and in the 
course of one generation there was hardly a 
town of any importance but possessed its | 

rinting-office, and books began everywhere to 
be multiplied with astonishing rapidity. In 
France, the women were among the first who. 
excelled as printers. Charlotte Guillard, who 
commenced in 1490, and kept several presses at 
work for fifty years, printed a large number of 
very correct editions both in Latin and Greek. 
She was patronised by the learned Lewis Lippe- 
man, Bishop of Verona, who gave her his prin- 
cipal works to print. 

Let us now look at home. William Caxton, 
who was born in 1412, first introduced the art 
into England. He visited the Low Countries 
in 1442, and continued abroad for thirty years, 
during which he mastered the art of printing. | 
While at Cologne he translated his ‘‘ Recueil de. 
? Histoire de Troye,”’ and published it. He re- | 
turned to England soon after, bringing with him | 
the necessary apparatus for printing, and settled | 
at Westminster, under the patronage of the 
abbot. Here, in 1474, he produced the first 
specimen of English typography, ‘“‘ The Game of | 
Chess.” This was followed in 1477 by his. 
edition of ‘‘ Dictes and Sayings,” translated from 
the Latin by the unfortunate Lord Rivers. | 
Caxton pursued his craft for ten years, printing | 
in all sixty-four different works. He is supposed 
to have died in 1491. Cotemporary with Caxton 
was John Lettou, who was afterwards joined by 
William Machlinia; they are said to be the 
first law-printers in England. Caxton was suc- 
ceeded by Wynken de Worde, who printed, 
between the years 1491 and 1534, above four. 
hundred works. tichard Pynson, who first, 
took the title of king’s printer, produced, be- 
tween 1493 and 1531, two hundred and ten 
works. Julian Notary, between 1499 and 1515, 
printed twenty-three. 

In 1480 a press was set up at St. Alban’s. 
Between that date and 1485 the art was intro- 
duced at Oxford by Theodore Rood, in partner- 
ship with John Hunt. In 1507 James IV. 
granted a patent for printing to Walter Chap- 
man of Edinburgh. In 1509 presses were at 
work both in Aberdeen and in York. John 
Sibert first carried the art to Cambridge, and 
printed there, in 1521-2, works in Latin, Greek, 
and English. The printing press found its way 
into Wales as early at least as 1587, and it may 
be reasonably supposed that by this time it 
had established itself throughout the country 


wherever there was a demand for its ser- 


| vices. 


It is remarkable that the art of Printing seems 
to have suffered declension soon after its disco- 
very. The type of the first works printed, that 
of the Mazarin Bible, for instance, was superior 
to much that was manufactured at a later 
date; and the oldest specimens of Greek 
printing are creditably done, while some at 
a later period are so deformed as to be 
nearly illegible. The first volume entirely 
of Greek was Lascari’s Grammar, by Denis 
de Paraivcino and Dominic de Vespolate, the 
type of which is elegant. The Milanese, by 
the excellence of their Greek Printing, aroused 
the jealousy of the Venetians, who sought to 
rival them; and in course of time Greek works 
were produced in various parts of the Continent, 
as well as in England, whose productions in 
that character are excelled by none. Works 
in Hebrew began to appear about 1476. Since 
then the type-founders of Britain, France, and 
Germany have added to their founts the cha- 


-racters of every known language—a single 


printing-office in Paris being able to produce on 
one occasion three hundred copies of the Lord’s 
Prayer in as many difierent tongues. 

The above must suffice for a glance at the 
past history of Printing. We are going now 
to look at the profession as it is practised at the 
present day. In order te see the modus operandi, 
and to show the uninitiated reader how a 


printed book is produced, we must enter the 


printing-office, and watch the several processes 
seriatim. We will suppose that an author, 
having prepared his manuscript for the press, 
has forwarded ittothe printer. The written pages, 
being first carefully folioed, the overseer or fore- 
man distributes sufficient ‘‘ copy’ for a sheet of 
the work among the compositors appointed to 
execute it. Each compositor is supplied with a 
couple of pairs of cases, one pair containing 
toman and the other Italic types. Each pair of 
cases consists of one upper and a lower case, the 


former containing capital letters, figures, and 


accented vowels, and the latter the smaller 
letters, combinations of letters, and punctuating 
signs. In the upper case are ninety-eight 
divisions or boxes, all of the same size (a stupid 
arrangement, by the way, which ought to be 
revised)—in the lower case are not nearly so 
many, but most of them of greater capacity. In 
the upper case the letters are ranged alpha- 
betically—but in the lower those most wanted 
are placed nearest the hand of the workman, for 
an obvious reason. The compositor, having re- 
ceived his copy, places a slip or sheet of it be- 
fore him, and begins to ‘‘ compose,” as it is 
called, or to arrange the types in order for 
printing. In his lett hand he holds the com- 
posing-stick, a machine adapted for the recep- 
tion of the type, and fixed at the required width 
of the line—the stick is grasped in the palm, 
the thumb only of the left hand being inserted 


a a i 


— 
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within it for the reception “of each letter as it is 
lifted into-its place by the forefinger and 
thumb of the right hand. An average com- 
positor will pick up two thousand types in 
an hour, and make perhaps two mistakes in spel- 
ling or punctuation in so doing—while an 
intelligent and skilful workman will pick up 


three thousand or more, and make far fewer 


blunders.* At this rate of proceeding it is evi- 


dent that the compositor cannot read the letters | 
as he takes them up—in fact, he never attempts | 
that—the letters, which are small, inch-long 
pieces of metal, are each marked with one or) 
more ‘ nicks” or notches on their fronts;t all he | 


has to see to, is that, lifting the right letters, he 
ranges all these nicks or notches outwards: 
his eye, in its rapid flight to fifty different 
points in the course of a single minute, be de- 
ceived. by some mark or spot resembling the 
nick on the wrong side of the letter, he transfers 


it to the stick wrong side foremost: if it were | 


left standing thus, that letter, when printed, 
would appear inverted; but it is not, once in a 
hundred times, thus left, because the thumb- 
ball of the compositor’s left hand, sensitive from 
long practice, detects the blunder by the absence 
of the nick, and it is corrected by an instanta- 
neous touch. This little nick is the most useful 
thing in the printer’s establishment—abolish it 
to-day, and the Zimes has no thunder for to- 
morrow, and no to-morrow for itself. 

When the compositor has picked up words 
enough for a line, he finds, nineteen times out of 


twenty, that he has room to spare fora letter or 


two more, or that he wants room to get in 
a single letter to complete a word. Now 
ensues a process which is called ‘spacing”’ : 
if the line be short, it has to be filled 
out by the insertion of additional spaces be- 
tween the words; if a letter or two have 
to be got in, the spaces already inserted have 
to be exchanged for thinner ones, to make 
room for it. . This process of spacing and ‘‘jus- 
tifying” (or making tight in the stick), when 
the lines are very short, takes almost as much 
time as the lifting of the types; that time is not, 
however, all lost, as the compositor, if he Js 
good for anything, will read the line while jus- 
tifying it, and correct any blunder that may 
have occurred. 


The “ stick’ will contain some dozen or so of 


————— 


* A compositor is paid according to a scale calculated 
upon the supposition that he can earn the average wages 
of the trade by composing about a thousand letters in 
each hour of the day. But, to do this comfortably, he 
must, while composing, lift at least double that number 
into his stick, because he has to correct for nothing—to 
distribute—that is, to restore each type to its proper 
place after the form is worked—for nothing; and to go 
through various other processes without payment, which 
all together occupy little short of half his time. 

+ In France, in Spain, and in some parts of Italy, 
the “nick” is placed at the back of the type—to the 


comfort of the compositor’s thumb, which thus escapes 
abrasion. 
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lines—when it is filled, the contents are removed 


to a “galley,” a flat board, with a guard at the 


head and lower side. By the time the galley is 
full, we may suppose that each of the compositors 
has done his quotaof the copy. The type, being 
all composed, is now made up into pages, and 
each page, tied temporarily with twine, is re- 
moved to a flat table of stone or iron, and “ im- 
posed,” as it is termed—that is, the whole of 
the pages of the sheet (8, 12, 16, or 24, or more, 
as it may happen) are placed in such a position, 
that when the sheet on which they are printed 
is folded and cut, they will follow in numerical 
order. This done, a ‘‘ chase,” or stout iron frame 
is placed round them—the interstices between 
the pages are filled up with “ furniture’’ of wood 
or metal nicely graduated to keep each page in 
its proper place—tapering side and foot pieces 
are laid between them and the chase—each page 
is carefully released from its band of twine, 
and, by means of small quoins, or wedges of 
wood, and a heavy mallet, the whole is driven 
firmly into one compact mass. This mass is the 
printer’s ‘‘ form ;”’ itis now carried to the press, 
and a proof being taken, both proof and copy 
are consigned to the printer’s reader, whose 
duty it is to mark the errors of the compositors, 
and return the sheet to them for correction. 
If they have done their work well, they reap the 
advantage of carefulness—if the contrary, they 
are sure to find their sins, whether of ignorance 
or thoughtlessness, avenged in the proof, which 
they have to correct for nothing. The process 
of correction is anything but pleasant; and it is 
in that head-aching, back-breaking school that 
the dullest and stupidest of ‘‘ pie-hustlers’ and 
‘‘hands at case’ are disciplined into cautious 
and accurate workmen. ‘The first proof, being 
corrected, is generally followed by a revise, or 
second proof, which also is corrected for nothing. 
What are called “clean proofs” are now taken 
and despatched, together with the copy, to the 
author or editor of the work. Any corrections 
which the author chooses to make he has to pay 
for, as fidgetty and blundering writers know 
perfectly well, to their cost. The author, on 
)these terms, may have as many proofs as he 
likes; and not a few of them double their 
'printer’s bills by everlasting alterations and cor- 
‘rections, while others, like Miss Martineau, 
‘avoid by carefulness and decision the payment 
| for corrections altogether. 
| Supposing the author to be at length satisfied 
‘with his corrections, and to have affixed his im- 
primatur to the sheet, it has now to be worked 
off at press. To begin at the beginning of this 
process, we must proceed first to the wetting- 
room, which is most probably a cellar, and there 
we shall find a baptist of the dipping school 
engaged from one week’s end, it may be, to the 
other, in immersing tons of printing paper in 
troughs of cold water. He dips each quire 
from twice to five times in the flood, i 

to its absorbing qualities, and having dipped the 
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heap” for a given work, places it between|surface. To see how this done, we must retrace 
boards, and piles weights upon it, or subjects it| our steps and take up the compositor's work at 
to pressure by a press, to drive the moisture the stage when it is made up into pages. Pages 
equally through all the sheets. But this is not which have to be stereotyped, are read and cor- 
enough—before the heap is fit for working, it | rected without being imposed, and when purged 


has to be turned over, the dryer portions placed 
in ee gees with the more moist, and again 
left under pressure. From the wetting-room 
the paper proceeds to the press-room, and is laid 
on the pressman’s bank. Now comes that part 
of the process upon which chiefly, now that 
correctness is postponed to beauty of appearance, 
the character of the printer depends. With 
bad pressmen there can be no good work—the 
appearance of the volume is entirely at the 
pressman’s mercy, and dependent upon his skill. 
In times gone by, when the old wooden press 
performed all the work, and the ink was applied 
to the form with pelt balls stuffed with wool and 
horse-hair, such work as is now daily produced 
by average printers was a sheer impossibility. 
But since the invention of the roller (of which 
we shall have to say a word presently) and the 
introduction of Stanhope and Columbiun presses, 
the pressman who has these appliances at 
command has no excuse for indifferent print- 
ing. 

At the iron presses at present in use the work 
may be performed single-handed, but is gene- 
rally effected by two companions, one of whom 
supplies the form with ink and lays the sheets 
smooth as they are thrown off, while the other 
produces the impression. The chief part of the 
responsibility rests with him who supplies ink to 
the surface of the type: if he fail to distribute 
this evenly on the surface of the roller, the im- 
pression will be unequal in colour—dark in one 
place and light in another; if he take too much 
ink he will clog the type, and if he take too 
little, the impression will be pale and grey. 
Fine work can only be produced when the 
rollers are in good working condition—it is the 

ressman’s business to know what this condition 
is—it is hardly describable in words—and to be 
able to maintain it constantly. 

When the sheets are worked off, they are hung 
up to dry upon wooden rails fixed beneath the 
ceilings of the various rooms. When dry, they 
are placed between glazed boards and subjected 
to a powerful pressure in a hydraulic press for 
several hours—after which they are taken out 
and laid in warehouse till the whole work is 
finished. The sheets are then collated and 
quired in perfect copies, and handed over to the 
book-binder. 

But it may happen that the work in course of 

rinting is to be published in very large num- 

rs, and that, instead of being worked at the 
hand press in the usual way, it is judged 
expedient to stereotype it, and work the 
plates underthe machine In this case it is not 
the type which we have seen the compositor 
picking up that produces the impression, but 
plates of metal cast in moulds obtained frum its 





of all errors, are taken in small chases to the 
stereotype-foundry. On entering this hot-air 
caldron, we find a huge fire burning, and a 
series of small ovens around and above it, and on 
the floor is a cistern of type-metal in a molten 
state. The pages to be operated upon are each 
enclosed in a small frame; plaister of Paris is 
poured, over them in a fluid state; when the 
mixture is sufficiently set, for which but a brief 
time is necessary, it constitutes the mould, which 
is gently lifted off—the tace of the type having 
been previously well moistened with oil to 
prevent its adhering to the plaister. The mould 
has now to be thoroughly dried—for this pur- 
pose it is put first into a moderately warm oven, 
not too near the fire; by degrees it 1s exposed to 
greater heat, and at length to heat as intense as 
can be generated by an ordinary fire. Were 
these precautions not taken, the mould would 
split under the next operation, which is that of 
sinking it, in a frame contrived for the pur- 
pose, in the cistern of molten metal — there 
it remains until the liquid metal has pene- 
trated to every cranny, and filled up the im- 
pression made upon its surface by the type— 
a consummation of which the workman is made 
aware by the cessation of air-bubbles, which 
continue to rise so long as any part, however 
minute, of the mould remains unvisited by the 
metal. The mould is then lifted from the 
metal-pot and allowed to cool—the plaister is 
then broken away from the face of the plates 
thus produced, and they are made over to the 
picker. The picker cuts and dresses them to 
shape by means of a circular saw, and then sits 
down to a careful examination of every letter 
with a view to supplying such portions as the 
casting has left imperfect, and of cutting away 
any redundancies of metal, which will be more 
or less numerous in proportion to the care taken 
in the drying of the moulds. It rarely happens, 
we might almost say it never happens, that a 
stereotyped page comes perfect from the plaister 
mould; there are always minute portions of 
metal to be cut away with the graving tool, and 
in the majority of instances there are single 
letters—sometimes there are whole words— 
which have failed in the casting, and have to be 
soldered into the plate through holes punched 
in it by the picker. Such emendations, when 
the type is not very small, are perfectly visible 
to the eye of a practiced printer, because the 
type thus inserted is a shade larger than the 
rest, in consequence of the mould having shrunk 
in some degree in the drying oven. 

The above is the usual mode of stereotyping; 
but there are other processes, in one of which 
paper is substituted for plaister of Paris in form- 
ing the mould. The mode above described is, 
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however, deemed the most efficient, and is most | 


generally practised. 


amination of any month’s number of those 


serials, which are weekly publishing by tens or 

The art of stereotyping has operated largely 
in the multiplication of books, and has done. 
something towards lowering their price, though | 
it is a question whether it has made them| 


hundreds of thousands, and which are worked 
from stereotyped plates. We allude to them 
merely for the sake of illustration—in their case 
the damage is of very trifling importance, and 


cheaper, looking to the real value of a stereo-| they must resort to the cheapest means of pro- 
edition relatively to one printed from | ducing a large impression at a low price; but 


type. It was thought, and indeed it was pretty | 


loudly boasted, at tirst, that the stereotyper’s 


art was to ensure the lasting correctness of ste- | 
reotyped editions: it has turned out, after fifty 


when the same causes of deterioration are at work 
in the case of the old classical authors, and our 
own standard literature, the effect is the reverse 
of trifling. Students and collectors are now 


years’ trial, that it tends rather to a contrary re- | beginning to be aware of the vices of the stereo- 
sult. Owing to many circumstances—to the/typer’s trade; some have rigidly purged their 


earelessness of the picker in the first instance— 
to the damage that the plates receive in mount- 
ing on the blocks—to the injury inflicted by ac- 
cident and heavy pressure when packed away in 
piles in the store-room—to the fracture and 
abrasion and clumsy attempts at repair, which 
accompany their exhumation for a second edi- 
tion—owing to these and similar causes, it hap- 
pens that stereotyped editions of works which, 
at their first casting, were tolerably correct, have 
become in time complete museums of every kind 
of atrocity and stupidity in the art of blundering 
that the imagination can conceive. Original 
“roses” has been stereotyped into “ noses,”— 
an ‘‘idler” has been transtormed into an ‘‘idol”’ 
—what was once “ witticism” now reads 
“critticism,’—the ‘fair Fidele” has been 
superseded by the ‘fair Fiddler,’ and so on. 
Worse even than this, whole lines have been 
inserted upside down, and in numerous instances 
where the last lines of pages had become broken 
and battered by ill-usage, they have been 
shaved clean away, to make all neat, and nothing 
substituted in their place. ‘The cause of a good 
deal of this mischief is found in the fact, that 
stereotyped plates, in the mutations of business, 
get into the hands of speculating blockheads, 
who care for nothing but turning them to a pro- 
fitable account, and having no charges of author- 
ship or “‘ composition ’”’ to defray, grind off cheap 
editions from their mutilated plates as fast as 
the public are geese enough to gobble them up. 
But there are other causes at work besides the 
cupidity of knaves and dunderheads—causes 
which no care can guard against and no super- 
vision control. One of these are the thousand 
little accidents by which a letter or a word of 
a form may become defaced in the working. If 
this take place on a form of moveable types, the 
press or the machine is stopped, recourse is had 
to the compositor, and the mischief is repaired in 
two minutes—but if the injury is done to a plate, 
it 1s ten to one that the printer has no means 
of repairing it on the premises—and if he have, 
he will pause to consider whether it is worth 
while to stop his machine, for it may be an 
hour or more, to repair a trifling damage, whose 
repairs will cost him perhaps from ten shillings 
toa pound. In most cases he does not stop, as 
any of our readers may see by a minute ex- 





libraries of stereotyped editions, and even the 
tyro will regard with suspicion a second edition 
of any classic printed from stereotyped plates. 
So well grounded is the objection to the practice 
of stereotyping standard works that it is fast 
falling into abeyance: the University Printers 
of Oxford no longer stereotype their Bibles, but 
prefer keeping the forms standing in type; and 
the most respectable publishers in London will 
incur the expense of re-composition rather than 
subject an important work to the dangerous 
liabilities of stereotyping. 

But to return to the operations of the 
Printer. The necessity for rapid printing first 
urgently felt by the proprietors of the Times 
newspaper, may be said to have origi- 
nated the first printing-machine, which was 
invented by M. Koenig, a clockmaker from 
Saxony, was constructed in London during the 
years 1812-13-14, and began its work on the 
28th November of the last-named year. Im- 
provements in this machine were made by 
Cowper, and a rate of speed was obtained equal 
to 1,800 impressions per hour. In 1815, Koenig 
set up a machine for Bentley, constructed so as 
to print the paper on both sides at the speed of 
750 sheets per hour, which was about five times 
the speed of the hand-press. Improvements 
followed rapidly—an extraordinary impetus was 
given to them by the discovery * of a new ma- 
terial for supplying ink to the face of the type, 
a material consisting of glue and treacle in about 





* This discovery was made, like many others of less 
importance, by accident. A carpenter, who was also a 
printer in a smnall way, having occasion to —r 
dred cards on a sudden, and having no “ ball” 
condition for work, extewporised a ball by 
of canvas upon which some fluid glue 
tally spilled. He was astonished 
thus printed were superior to an 
duced, and laid aside the glued canvas for further use. 
But next day the glue was hard and cracked, and could 
not be used. The thought struck him that glue might 
be retained in a soft, elastic state by of 
treacle. He tried the experiment, and it succeeded at 
once. The composition of the material was too simple to 
be concealed ~in fact, it betrayed itself by taste and swell. 
It superseded the old pelts wherever it was introduced— 
abated the labour of hand-pre-swork a 
stituting the roller for the balls, and supplied the 
desideratum which was wanting to render machine-print- 


ing generally practicable. 
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equal parts, which, being cast into rollers, the!of the drum. By this machine 50,000 impres- 
rollers are charged with ink and made to revolve | sions have been taken without stopping ; indeed, 
over the surface of the form, upon which they the vertical machine is capable of almost unlimi- 
distribute it equally. Cowper and Applegarth | ted extension. Mr. Applegarth offered to the Royal 
now set up machines eapable of printing a Commission of the Great Exhibition to make a 
thousand sheets an hour on both sides—and this | machine which, with the same rate of motion as 
machine, with some important modifications, yet that of the Zimes, should print 40,000 sheets per 
maintains its ground. We should fail in the hour, or about eleven sheets between every two 
endeavour to give the reader an accurate idea of ticks of a common clock.” To have effected this, 
its performance without an engraving. Let it he needed only to enlarge his central drum so as 
suffice to remark here, that in printing by this | to have placed the required additional number of 
machine, the forms to be worked are laid upon cylinders around it. 
a flat iron bed which thoves backwards and for-| As machines came into use, it was found that 
wards beneath two large cylinders, having that some portion of the advantage gained by ra- 
of their surface which would else come in| pidity was lost in the quality of the work. 
contact with the type covered with a blanket. | Books printed by the hand-press continued to be 
Two smaller cylinders or drums are fixed near | superior to any that the machine could produce ; 





the centre of the machine above the large ones, | 
and their use is to carry the sheets evenly from | 
one printing cylinder to the other. For the. 
guidance of the sheets, and their retention in the | 
right position, there is a series of endless tapes | 
revolving on tension rollers, which tapes em- | 
brace them firmly in every part of their progress. | 
The forms pass under their respective cylinders | 
at the precise moment to present their inked 

surface to the sheet strained upon the blanket | 
by the tapes, taking the ink on their route by | 
contact with the rollers which circulate over | 
them. The sheets are supplied by one boy, who | 
feeds them over the first cylinder, and received | 
by another, who sits in front of a little platform | 
between the two. 

For the purposes of book-printing, where ac- 
curate register* is required, it is not perhaps | 
desirable to increase the speed of machines much | 
beyond a thousand an hour; but such a rate of) 
production was soon found to be too slow for. 
newspapers. Machines were accordingly made, | 
printing only one side of the paper at a time, | 
which was all the newspaper proprietor required, | 
at the rate of four and even five thousand an | 
hour. But the circulation of the Zimes de- | 
manded the production of copies at the rate of 
ten thousand an hour. ‘To meet such a de-| 
mand required the abandonment of the recipro- | 
cating motion of the type-form, and so to arrange | 
it as to make the motion continuous, for which | 
only the circular motion could do. Accordingly, | 
a large central vertical drum or cylinder—in the | 
Times printing-machine this is sixty-four inches | 
in diameter—was set up, to which the columns | 
of type were fixed. ‘his drum is surrounded | 
by eight cylinders, also placed with their axes | 
vertically, upon which the paper is carried by 
tapes in the usual manner. ‘Thus, in every revo-— 
lution of the drum, the type-form is successively 
pressed against each of the eight cylinders ; and 
the type being successively inked, and each of 


and it was seen that the type, and wood engray- 
ings especially, wore out faster under the 
cylinder than under the common press. To 
meet these objections, the platten-machine was 
invented, a most ingenious and masterly con- 
trivance, by which the impression is obtained 
from the type by precisely the same means as 
at the hand-press. Though this invention may 
be regarded as decidedly successful, inasmuch as 
it produces excellent work—printers still find 
it expedient to resort to the hand-press for the 
execution of their chefs @auvre. The printing 
of wood-engravings has become in our day 
almost an art—many of these are executed 
with incredible pains and at a serious expense 
—justice can only be done to them by careful 
and skilled hands experienced in handling them, 


and who are under no obligation to produce 2 


great number of impressions in a given time. 
For work of the highest quality it seems likely 
that the printer will remain dependent upon the 
skilful management of his presses, and not his 
machines. 

Among the latest improvements in machines 
we may allude, in passing, to an adaptation of 
the letter-press cylinder-machine to the purposes 
of lithographic printing. This invention has 
been matured, after a series of tedious and ex- 
pensive experiments, and is now working with 
entire success in a printing-office at Bristol. 

Improvements in hand-presses, which have 
been going on since the close of the last cen- 
tury, seem to have been directed rather towards 
improving the impression taken from the type 
than to accelerating the rate of speed. Earl 
Stanhope was the first who made the whole 
press of iron, and enabled the pressman to take 
the impression at one stroke instead of two. 
Subsequent improvers have done little more than 
modify his invention by additions of trifling im- 
portance, and variations as often for the worse 
as for the better. There is, however, a press, 


the eight cylinders supplied with paper, eight | though who was the inventor we forget at this 


sheets of paper will be printed in each revolution 


* Register is the exact printing of every line in a page 
precisely upon the impression made by the corresponding 
lines on the other side of the sheet. 


moment, in which the form inks itself, and by 
which it is easy for a single hand to do the work 
ot two with ease, which we happen to know 
trom personal experiment made five-and-twenty 


; 
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years ago.. It was at a press of this description | 
that the writings of that moral Malay, Richard 
Carlile, were for the most part printed. 

The most astonishing feat in rapid printing 
has been performed by the Americans. About 
six years ago a Philadelphian produced a rotary | 
press, or rather machine, which consisted of a 
printing wheel, in the broad tire of which a 
cavity was made for the introduction of the 
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obstacles, various means have been resorted to, but 
hitherto without success. Some have imagined 
that the practice of the stenographer, whoexpresses 
common words and terminations by arbitrary signs 
made with a single stroke of his pencil, might be 
imitated by the compositor; and they have cast 
short common words and terminations in single 
pieces of metal, with a view to abbreviate his 
labour. But the end has not answered the 
design—the fact being, that the compositor’s case 


type. This contrivance is applicable only to the 
printing of cards, which, being placed in an|is already sufficiently complex for his manage- 
inclined plane, feed the machine by their own| ment, and he is more confused than assisted by 
gravitation. Each revolution of the wheel prints | the addition of new characters or combinations. 
a card, and the wheel may be made to revolve | It is a fact that not one compositor in a thousand 
five hundred times in a minute, by hand power, | can tell with certainty what he will find in each 
thus producing thirty thousand impressions in| one of the three or four hundred boxes into 
an hour. It is not pretended that the work thus | which his pair of cases is divided, even though 
roduced will bear comparison with that accom-|he has worked at the same cases for years; 
plished by the ordinary means—but it is said | the characters in use are too numerous already 
to be as good as is required for pawnbroker’s| for their localities to be completely mastered, 
duplicates, railway tickets, &c. ‘and the addition of new ones is a source of 
Improvements in type-founding have kept) hindrance, not of help. 
pace with those in printing; and the type-| Some fifteen years back, an ingenious foreigner 
founder is entitled to at least an equal share| invented a composing machine, in the use of 
with the printer in the praise due to modern| which, the types were arranged in line by touch- 
progress in the art. The type of English and | ing keys similar to those of a musical instrument. 


Scotch founders is all that can be desired—so 
far as beauty and perfection of form are con- 
cerned, their art has reached its climax; but 
in the mechanical processes of casting type 
they are, or at least were until lately, far 
surpassed by the French. So far back as 
thirty years ago, as we have had occasion to 
know, it was a common thing for a compositor, 
who had distributed his case full overnight to 
find the identical metal re-cast, and silver 
white, on returning to work in the morning. 
French type was even then cast in a perfect 
state, and immediately fit for use on leaving the 
matrix, and of the smaller characters some 
thousands were cast atonce. English types, on 
the contrary, were, and in London foundries 
still are, cast one at a time, with odd pantomimic 
demonstrations on the part of the workman ex- 
ceedingly puzzling to a spectator; and after 
casting have to be cut and pared down to the 
standard size. This tedious process of manu- 
facture has long maintained for English type an 
abnormal and unreasonable price—a price which 
enhances the material to ten times its original 
value by the workmanship bestowed upon it. 
New processes of casting, analogous to, if not 
identical with, those pursued in France, have, 
however, been latterly adopted by some enter- 
prising founders, and are beginning to tell upon 
prices, which competition will ultimately bring 
to a much lower level. 

But the improvement most profoundly desi- 
derated has yet to be made. We allude, of 
course, to some invention yet to be devised which 
shall accelerate the operations of the compositor. 
Composition is at once the chief source of expense 
to the printer, and the chief cause of delay in pub- 
lication. To obviate one or other, or both, of these 





It was adapted for the use of children and 
young girls, and was so far successful, that a 
well-known cheap periodical was ‘‘composed’’ 
by it for some time. The chief objection to its 
use was the necessity it exacted for the attendance 
of askilled compositor to ‘‘ space’’ and “ justify’’ 
the several lines before they could be placed 
in column. The objection was ultimately 
fatal to its use, and the publisher had to resort 
to the usual means. There is no reason, how- 
ever, why such a machine should not efficiently 
answer a very useful end, if supplied with ap- 
propriate type manufactured for the purpose. 
Suppose a fount of type, of which all the cha- 
racters, capitals included, if capitals be indispen- 
sable, were cast inthe same body, say the half 
of the cube, or ‘‘en.” Let the spaces be of the 
same size, and let the punctuating signs perform 
the office of spaces whenever they were inserted. 
Abolish the syllabic division of words, and allow 
the divisions to be accidental. Abolish also the 
italic, which the Germans have not got and no- 
body wants—and mark emphatic words, as the 
Germans do, by quarter-cube spaces between the 
letters. A fount of type thus prepared would 
require neither spacing nor justifying—the 
machine would deliver the lines complete, each 
line containing a uniform number of semi-cubes 
of metal, and the performer could range them in 
the galley as they were delivered. ‘The public 
might possibly stare at the new shapes which 
the old Roman character would assume, with 
each letter condensed or expanded into one uni- 
form space, but what reason is there why one 
letter should be bigger than another? Preju- 
diced people, too, might rebel against the acci- 
dental divisions, which would affect even words 
of one syllable; but all such prejudices and ob- 
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jections would vanish as the novelty of the 
thing wore off, and the advantages derived from 
it became perceptible to, and were participated 


by ail. 
In the preceding ph we have italicised 
the words Tf edpitol be cadiepenaatie We are 


inclined to think that for the purpose we con- 


template they are not—at any rate, in the con- 
struction 8 application of such a machine, we 


would do away with them, for the reason that, 
by reducing the entire number of the characters 
employed to about thirty, we perceive the feasi- 
bility of constructing a distributing machine, 
the want of which in connexion with the one 
above alluded to was severely felt. If the 
characters were few, each one might be nicked, 
or notched, at a different part of its front sur- 
face—the situation of the nick marking the 
character. The lines, after working, might be 
jaid nicks uppermost in a continuous row—a 
series of points an ‘‘en” distance from each 
other might be made to descend upon them, each 
point to be released upon touching the type— 
those points which fell in the nicks or notches 
would not touch the metal, and would not be 
released ; the rest might be then drawn away, 
and all that remained would be of one character, 
and would be swept into their own place—re- 

ting the process till all were sorted. There 
is no difficulty in contriving such a machine; a 
Lancashire machinist would complete it in a 
week. Another advantage from the abolition of 
capitals would be the facility of reducing the 
body of the type and getting a larger print into 
a smaller space. We have no idea that printing 
executed in such a way would supplant the 
present process of book-printing—but it might 
subserve the purposes of cheap newspapers and 
ephemeral publications, and recommend itself to 





but working two pages at a time, folds the blank 
sides inwards, and in binding his books brings 
the fold to the fore-edge. 

Eight or nine years ago, considerable hubbub 
and excitement was raised by the sudden intro- 
duction of the process of anastatic printing, 
which was expected to produce great marvels. 
It promised great things—among the rest, to 
multiply the drawings of artists without the 
medium of the engraver. From some cause or 
other, chiefly, it was said, because it was not 
applicable to machine work, it did not come 
into use. It was, in fact, no new invention, but 
merely an extension of the powers of zinco- 
graphy by the discovery that, by the use of 
weak nitric-acid, drawings made with a certain 
pigment, and sheets of letter-press, even after 
they had been printed for a considerable time, 
could be accurately transferred to the zinc plate 
and worked at the lithographic press. Whether, 
now that the Bristol experimenter has perfected 
his lithographic machine, the anastatic process 
will revive and perform what it promised, re- 
mains to be seen. 

The public are too well inured to scientific 
and mechanical marvels to feel much surprised 
now at new discoveries. They see the electric 
telegraph printing its own despatches—and if 
they choose to go to the Polytechnique Institu- 


tion, they can see a musical performer printing - 


his own extemporaneous voluntaries by means 
of an electro-magnetic apparatus, as he gives 
them voice under the inspiration of the moment. 
Perhaps in a little time we may see the stream 
of ‘“‘copy” turned on at the printing office at the 
very instant that the stream of eloquence is 
turned on at St. Stephen’s—the reporter per- 
forming on the telegraphic keys instead of the 
slips of paper. If that should happen to- 


general acceptance by the rapidity and economy | morrow, no one will think it worth while to be 


with which it could be accomplished. 


a mechanical genius and a speculative turn. 
It has been thought singular that the Chinese, 


who have possessed the art of printing in blocks | 


from time immemorial, have never resorted to 


moveable types, or to printing by presses or) 


machines. ‘The truth is, that neither moveable 
types, presses, nor machines, would help them 
forward. With a language possessing about 
300 characters, moveable types would be an un- 
manageable nuisance. When an European 
prints Chinese, he does it at twenty times the 
expense that it costs the Chinaman, who pays 
‘‘such a thing as tenpence,” for engraving a 

on a block of soft wood, which would be 
destroyed under a press or a machine, but from 
which he can take as many impressions as he 
likes. All he has to do is to apply his thin ink 
with one end of his brush, lay his paper on the 
block, and give it a few rubs on the back with 
the other end. He never prints on both sides, 


We com- | 
mend these hints to the consideration of men of | 








astonished. To get up a sensation now is a 
harder task than to outrun old Time in his 
march, or subdue the lightning to the service of 
man. 

We must close this rambling notice of the 
printer's art with a word or two on Mr. Stark’s 
book. If the author has not risen to the height 
of his great argument, and sung the conquests 
and the glories of the press in elevated strains, 
he has at least condescended to be accurate, 
practical, and useful, to the extent of the narrow 
limits he has assigned himself. For some 
solecisms in syntax let him stand excused by 
reason of his evident want of practice as a 
writer; and visit the blame upon the head of 
his editor ‘‘ of the Chiswick Press,” who read 
the proof-sheets and did not correct them. We 
can commefid his work, notwithstanding a few 
trifling faults and short-comings, to the notice of 
our readers, as a neat compendium of the 
‘* Antecedents, Origin, and Results of Print- 


ing. 
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TELSE WOLLERSIEN. 
A PAGE FROM THE TRAGEDY OF WAR. 


FROM THE DANISH.—IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tar earth was covered with snow, the heavens 
with stars; the moon was on the wane, the 
winds had gone to rest. Below, all was still 
and hushed, but above, the firmament was in 
unceasing motion: its little lights twinkled, 
sparkled, trembled, and smiled like angels’ eyes 
from out of the depths of eternity. 

Wrapped in the white shroud of winter, and 
irradiated by the star-lamps of the great sepul- 
chral vault, ‘lay the village of Wohrden, at the 
southern extremity of which was the bailiff, 
Hans Wollersien’s house. A window in the 
broad gable, which turned out to a field, was 
open, and within stood a young maiden, who, 
from time to time, put out her head, and glanced 
now to the one side now to the other. 

When a maiden of sixteen stands at mid- 
night, in a severe frost, at an open window, you 
muy be sure it is not the stars she is watching: 
the object of her hopes, her longings, is not so 
far off. And when a maiden thus waits, you 
may be equally sure that she is not left to wait 
in vain. In sooth, far out on the snow, a black 
speck soon became visible; it grew larger and 
larger as it approached, and proved to be 
Reimer of Wimmersted, a handsome young 
Ditmarsher, famed among his companions as 
the first in the dance and in the fight. When 
he drew near the maiden quietly closed the 
window, but did not fasten it, and the young 
man was soon by her side. 

Let not the virtuous be shocked at this appa- 
rent impropriety, for such meetings between a 
maiden and her accepted suitor, were hallowed 
by the time-honoured customs of the country ; 
and on this occasion the happy couple, who 
were ere loug to be united, and whose love had 
been crossed by no impediments, were soon deep 
in a discussion of matters relating to the im- 
pending wedding: who were to be the guests 
invited, what the probable bridal gifts, what 
the supplementary things to be purchased for 
the new housekeeping, &c. After a little while 
their innocent conversation was interrupted by 
the sound of creaking steps in the snow out- 
side. ‘ Put the hook on the window!” whis- 
pered the maiden quickly. Reimer did as she 
bid him, and remained a moment near the 
window in order to discover whose might be 
the large dark figure that was seen approaching. 
After a while he drew back cautiously, and 
seating himself again beside his betrothed, said, 
but without the slightest appearance of jealousy: 
“Who can it be? It seems that he also wishes 


to fenstre.”’* 


ee 





* “To window”—the appellation given to these inno- tap 


cent nocturnal visits. 
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“‘T dare say it is Wolf Isebrand,”’ replied the 
maiden ; ‘‘ he told me not long ago, that he would 
come some night to visit me. I thought that he 
was jesting, and answered in like manner, that 
the nights were too cold, and that my window 
had frozen fast and could not open.” 

At this moment a gentle tap was heard at the 
window and a voice from without said: “ Telse 
Hansdatter (Hans’s daughter), are you asleep?” 

“No,” answered the maiden, ‘‘ but I do not 
mean to let any one in !” 

‘* Nevertheless,” rejoined the voice, “I see 
the mark of footsteps coming towards the house, 
but none going from it.” 

‘They are mine!” interrupted Reimer. 

‘“‘ Who speaks ?”’ asked Wolf. 

‘“‘ Reimer of Wimmerted,” replied the latter. 
‘*T came first, Wolf Isebrand !”’ 

“Hm!” muttered Wolf, ‘ you might have 
told me this before, little Telse! It was not 
fair to make a jest of an honest fellow and let 
him come for miles through frost and snow, 
when you did not mean to let him in.” 

‘Nay, be not angry, Wolf,” said Telse; “I 
thought that you spoke in jest, for people have 
said that you were good friends with Viben 
Marie, and as she dwells nigh by, you have not 
gone far out of your way by coming here.” 

‘‘A plague upon Viben Marie,” growled 
Wolf, ‘‘she has also singled out such a smooth- 
faced youngster with down upon his chin.” 

Reimer now sprang to the window, exclaim- 
ing, angrily, “‘ Down may soon become beard, 
Wolfe Isebrand, and a smooth face is as good as 
a pitted one !” 

“Hush !’’ interrupted Telse; ‘‘ no quarrelling, 
Reimer! You must behave yourself!—go from 
the window.” He obeyed, and she continued : 
‘“‘Wolf Isebrand, I will tell you the whole 
truth; Reimer and I are betrothed, and we are 
to be married in a fortnight.” 

‘Good luck to you, good luck to you "”’ re- 
joined Isebrand, in his gruffest tone: “it may 
happen, however, that Reimer will have some- 
thing else to think of before then—good night !”’ 

‘‘ What does he mean?” asked Telse. 

“People say that we are to have war,” an- 
swered Reimer; ‘‘ the Holstein gentlemen want 
once more to measure their lances with our 
leaping poles.” 

‘‘Ts that all!” said the Ditmarsh maiden; 
‘then they will be beaten again as usual.” 

‘‘So think I, also,” said the man; “but 
this time it seems we are to be honoured with 
lordly guests—Duke Frederick and his brother, 
the King of Denmark.” 

Again the conversation was interrupted by a 
at the window, and a voice saying: 
“‘Telse Hansdatter, are you asleep 
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“What now?’ whispered Reimer. 
seems that all the young men in Wohrden have | 
a mind to fenstre here to- night.” 


“It | 


‘‘He was angry,” said Telse, “and I am 
| sorry he discovered that you were here; for who 
knows what harm he may contrive to ‘bo you? 


‘“‘Telse !” again cried the voice, in a louder | but you always flame up like a bundle of flax 


>? 


tone, ‘‘are you asleep: 
“Yes!” ‘answered the merry girl, with a 


suppressed titter, whispering at the same time 
to her happy lover, that it was Carsten Holm. 

‘Since you are talking in your sleep,” now 
said the voice outside, “perhaps you can also 
walk in your sleep, and open the window for me? 

“No,” said Telse, “I cannot do that, for I 
am just dreaming that there is a sneaking, 
mealy-mouthed cat outside.” 

“Come, don’t teaze me any longer, sweet 
one,” said the former, in an insinuating voice, 
“but open the window for me. You know I 
mean honestly by you.” 

“Oh yes,” replied Telse, ‘just as honestly 
as you meant by Ancke Delve, whom you talked 
over and then deserted. I know you well, 
Carsten Holm !” 

“Thank you for your good opinion,” an- 
swered Holm; “but tell me, among other 
things, why you gave me leave to visit you 
to-night °’ 

‘lo make you tired of running after me, 
and to get rid of you once for all.” 

‘‘ A thousand devils!”’ exclaimed the baffled 
suitor; ‘‘has the minx dared to bring me here 
on a fool’s errand ?” 

‘‘No abuse!” here interposed Reimer, with 
rising ire, while Telse, endeavouring in vain to 
pacity him, put her hand upon. his “mouth, and 
bid him be silent: but Reimer would not be 
restrained, and continued—‘“‘ Take yourself off, 


you flour-thief, or I will make you whirl round | 


like the wings of your own mill on the snow out 
yonder, until your bones ache.” 

‘‘ Reimer, Reimer !” remonstrated the young | 
girl, ‘‘it is the rich Holm from Heide you are 
spe aking to. He is high in favour with the | 
citizens, and his word is considered as good as 
gold.” 

‘Ha, ha! is that it?”’ now exclaimed Holm, 
‘you had company before I arrived. He that | 
comes first, is first served; that is no more than 
fair. But who is he that speaks so lovingly to, 
me? If my ears serve me right, the voice is| 
that of Reimer of W immersted ?? 

‘You are right,’’ answered the latter; ‘‘ and 
here are two fists which likewise belong to him. 
If you have a mind to try what they : are good | 
for, stop a bit out there.” 

‘Another time, good friend!” replied the 
miller. ‘Spare your fists just now, for we 
may soon stand in need of as many as we can | 
muster. And you, young maiden, who are s0 | 
afraid of men, be not in too great a hurry to 
make your wedding-dress ; you may, perchance, 
get something else to think of. Good night to 
you both!’’ Accompanying his words with a. 
loud and scoffing laugh, the second disappointed 
suitor now went his way. 


‘that has been set on fire.” 

“T snap my fingers at him,” answered 
Reimer. “ What harm can he do me, that 
meal-tub ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t know how it is,” sighed Telse; ‘‘ but 
something tells me that evil will befall us from 
that quarter.” 

‘Strange girl!’ said Reimer; “a little while 
ago so bold, and now so crestfallen. Let me 
kiss aw ay those fears!” 

‘‘No, no!’ she exclaimed, in an earnest 
voice. ‘Behave yourself Reimer! I never 
saw you thus before; shall I call father? 
There, now go! out of the window with you!” 

‘‘ Well, good night!’ grumbled the young 
man, reluctantly letting go her hand; “‘ but ina 
fortnight, Hochtit, ja ‘Hochtit, ‘juches ”’ (Wed- 
ding, yes wedding, huzza!) Shouting this 
burden of a Ditmarsh wedding song, he jumped 
out of the window, and danced merrily over the 
snow towards his home. 

Telse rose, went to the window, and followed 
him with her eyes, but long after he was out of 

sight, she could still hear him whistling and 
singing, ‘‘ Juchei ! Hochtit, ga Hochtit is hyt !” 
Closing the window, the maiden murmured: 
“* Hochtit, ja Hochtit /’ and asoft sigh upheaved 
her virgin bosom. ' 


CHAPTER II. 


‘Never before had the castle of Melbek held 
within its walls so many lordly guests. There 
was King Hans, the sovereign of three king- 
doms, and his brother, Duke Frederick of 
‘Holstein ; their sister’s sons, the Counts Adolph 
‘and Otto of Oldenburg, besides more than two 
thousand Danish, Holstein, and German knights. 
| Every room in the spacious castle was full, and 
‘in the adjacent village the peasants had becn 
turned out of their homes to make room for 
| squires, grooms, and other attendants. 
| Turmoil and confusion reigned throughout 
‘the building: the sounds of boisterous mirth, 
of clashing ‘beakers, of noisy brawls, were heard 
on all sides, except in the largest hall, where 
the mighty princes were assembled. There 
| greater decorum prevailed, and a man might 
_hear his own words. Atthe lower end of a long 
oaken table, covered with a silver-fringed cloth, 
sat the host—the aged, but still robust and stal- 
| wart Henrik Ranzan; in the high seat, at the 
| upper end, sat the sovereign of the three north- 
‘ern kingdoms, who had just returned from a 
victory over the rebellious Swedes. On his 
right and left were the Duke, the Counts of Ol- 
de snburg, and the leaders in the coming war. 
That this war was the chief topic of conyersa- 
tion, will be readily imagined. 

Several toasts had already been proposed and 
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responded to, when Duke Frederick again rose, |men among the knights raised the tally-ho ; on 
with his beaker in his hand, and turning to the | hearing which, the troops in the rear, thinking 
king, said: ‘that the Ditmarshers were attacking the front, 
“My lord and brother, I now pledge you as! made a halt, and drew back. The whole army 
master of Ditmarshen!” He then drained his | was thus thrown into confusion, and the enemy, 
large beaker, and the King seizing his, replied: | who lay in ambush, availed themselves of this, 
“‘T thank you, brother; and promise that you | and completely routed the Holsteiners. 
shall go halves with me!”’ | The King, anxious to prevent wranglings and 
The whole company now rose to do honour to! contentions between the Danes and the Hol- 
the toast; but Knud Gide, Lord of Krenkerup, | steiners, now again seized his glass, and nodding 
and Supreme Magistrate in Lolland, who was the to Ahlefeldt, said, in a grave tone, “This is to 
last to empty his cup, on sitting down again, | your success in gaining the estates of Meldorp 


mumbled to himself : 

‘‘4 wise man does not borrow money on the 
skin——-” 

‘‘Until he has slain the bear!’’ put in his 
neighbour Ebbe Geed, in a louder voice, so that 
several of the Holstein nobles probably overheard 
him, although they may not have understood 
the Danish proverb. But the King both heard 
and understood the latter part of it; for kings 
have sometimes long ears as well as long 
fingers. 

“Ts the goat* afraid of the bear?” he asked 
in Danish, while the conversation generally was 
carried on in German. 

“No, your Majesty,” answered the Danish 
knight; ‘‘ but methinks it is wiser to look before 
you leap, than to look after you have lost your 
footing: I mean, also, that no enemy ought to 
be despised, and that prudence is no vice. It 


may happen that goat’s blood will not be the | 


most precious that will flow in this struggle.” 


>» 


Monastery 
| T congratulate you, Sir Abbot!” cried the 
| Duke, merrily; and the conversation was thus 
‘turned into a different channel. 
| Reverend father,” said the young Count 
Adolphe of Oldenburg to the abbot elect, “ora 
pro nobis, when you say your first mass.”’ 
| And,” added his brother, “ give us absolu- 
‘tion for our future sins!” 
| ‘*Absolve yourself first, gracious lord,” an- 
swered Ahlefeldt, in the same tone, “ when you 
‘become abbot in Lunden!” 
| © But, honoured Sirs,’ now exclaimed the 
King, “if you are all to be priors, and abbots, 
| and monks, what am I to be?”’ 
| ‘Pope, my liege and brother!” cried the 

Duke; ‘ Pope of Ditmarsh !” 

“And I,” said Count Otto, ‘‘ I will be father- 
confessor in a nunnery!” 

This jesting would, no doubt, have continued 
long, had not the young Breide Ranzan, son of 


“What does he say?” asked Count Otto of! the lord of the castle, entered and announced 


Oldenburg, of his cousin, the Duke. 

‘“‘ He says,” replied the latter, contemptuously, 
“that we had better do homage to the Marsh 
peasants, and humbly kiss the hands of their 
eight-and-forty syndics.”’ 

The Duke’s reply raised a general laugh, and 


Hans Ahlefeldt, who had been chosen to bear | 


the celebrated Dannebrog,t exclaimed, in a 
mocking tone :— ‘ 

“He who would visit the Marshes must not 
have a hare tied to his tail.” 

“A hare at the head may be as bad!” re- 
joined Ebbe Geed, quietly. 

The bitter sarcasm did not fall to the ground : 
the Danes and the Germans laughed; but the 
Holsteiners bit their lips, for the circumstance 
alluded to, when a hare drove an army of Hol- 
steiners out of Ditmarsh, was a sore point in 
their memory. The event in question took 
place as follows :—As the army was advancing, 
a hare was accidentally started in front of the 
vanguard. On seeing this, the zealous sports- 


_—e 





* Allusion to the name of Geed, which is the Danish 
for goat. 


+ The national flag of the Danes. The one used on 
this occasion, and lost in the ensuing war, was supposed 
to be the identical banner which, by a pious fraud of the 
Danish bishop, Absalon, descended from Heaven to the 
Danish army, when engaged in battle against the heathen 
Sivonians.— Trans. 


that two ambassadors had arrived from the Dit- 
/marshers, and were waiting in the court-yard 
below, until they could be admitted to the pre- 
sence of the King and the Duke. 

| ‘‘ Ambassadors!” said the Duke, scofling; 
“have peasants also ambassadors ?” 

Count Otto of Oldenburg rose, and going to 
the window, said: ‘I am curious to know what 
| sort of animals these Marshmen are.” 
| “Well, what are they like?” cried his 
| brother, who remained seated at the table. 

‘They are large, broad-backed, and well fed,” 
-answered Otto, from the window; “and black 
_as crows from head to foot. If they are to get 
through a common door, it must be sideways, 
for each is clad in at least six jerkins and a dozen 
pair of hose.” 

“‘ Very suitable winter attire,” said the Duke; 
‘ask them, my good Ranzan, what it is they 
desire.”’ 

“T have already done so, my lord; but was 
told in answer, that they had orders to deliver 
their message to none but the King and your 
Highness.” 

‘‘ Audacious churls!” exclaimed the latter, 
‘if they were come to make submission—” 

“Who knows,” said the King, “if my lord 
and brother think as I, we will not refuse them 
‘the desired audience. At home it is my wont 
| to admit the least of my subjects who may wish 
2D 
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to speak to me*—shall we not then hear what 
these boors may have to say ?” 

‘‘As you deem fit, my liege,” answered the 
Duke; “but I know beforehand that we shall 
hear nothing but senseless complaints and im- 
pertinent speeches; however, as the interview 
may perchance amuse such of our guests as have 
never before had an opportunity of making ac- 
quaintance with our high and mighty marsh 

asants, let us have them up, Sir Count.” 

Breide Ranzan left the room, and soon after 
returned with the two envoys, who, holding 
their broad-brimmed hats in their hands, re- 
spectfully took up their position within the 
door, but gave no signs of timidity or embarrass- 
ment. The Duke, whose back was turned to- 
wards them, spoke to them over his shoulder: 
“Have the rulers in Ditmarsh received our 
declaration of war? And what say they to it? 
Do they still obstinately persist, or have they 
taken counsel, and sent you to sue for peace and 
pardon ?” 

The oldest of the ambassadors, a man but 
little beyond the prime of life, and tall and 
robust of figure, replied: ‘‘ Most gracious Duke! 
In the name of the eight-and-forty syndics, the 
bailiffs, the jurymen, and the commonalty, we 
entreat you and your royal brother, not to dis- 
turb the peace and quiet of our country . 

““Peace and quiet!’’ interrupted the Duke 
in a rage, turning round abruptly on his chair, 
“‘neace and quiet? That is what we desire for 
our subjects, but what you daily violate and 
disturb; no man can travel unmolested through 
your country, and no ship pass your piratical 
coasts in safety.” 

“There are black sheep in every flock, my 
lord Duke,” answered the Ditmarsher; ‘‘ and we 
will not deny that disturbances may have taken 
place here and there.”’ 

‘‘ Well!” again interrupted the Duke, ‘ and 
when did your wise and just bailiffs, and syndics, 
and jurymen, ever attempt to notice such dis- 
turbances, as you please to term murder and 
robbery. Name to me, if you can, a single 
instance in which the violaters of the peace 
have been punished by you ?” 

“Gracious my lord!’ rejoined the envoy, 
‘‘ when broils and tumults take place, there are 
mostly faults on both sides ; butit is the custom 
among our neighbours to make us bear the 
blame not only of our own sins but of others 
also; and if a misdeed be committed far or near, 
it is directly said that it was a Ditmarsher who 
did it.”’ 

“Because it is almost ever so!” said the 
Duke; “there is no smoke without fire—you 
are a quarrelsome, a cruel, and a treacherous 
people !”’ 

‘‘ Treacherous!” here exclaimed the younger 








* This custom was maintained among the Kings of 
Denmark up to the introduction of the constitutional 
régime in 1848.— Trans, 





of the envoys, the blood rushing into his broad 
face; but with an effort he checked his rising 
ire, and said no more. 

‘‘ Yes, treacherous,” continued the Duke. 
“Not content with murdering and plundering 
within your own land-marks, how often have 
you not, in the midst of peace or truce, made 
hostile raids into my royal brother’s territories, 
or into mine, and burnt, and ravaged, and 
murdered.” 

‘“‘ Such things have taken place occasionally,” 
answered the elder Ditmarsher ; ‘‘ but the actors 
have been single individuals, families, or pa- 
rishes, who, without the knowledge, and con- 
trary to the wishes of our authorities, have 
undertaken to avenge their own wrongs, having 
in vain sought redress for them from your autho- 
rities.”’ 

The Duke knit his brow, and again turned his 
back upon the envoys: ‘‘The same excuses, the 
same subterfuges as ever!” he cried. ‘“ But we 
did not admit you to our presence to bandy words 
with you; but to learn whether you will accept 
the proffered terms of peace.” 

‘‘ These terms are neither harsh nor unjust,” 
said the King. ‘‘ Notwithstanding the heavy 
armaments we have made, we demand no more 
than five thousand merks in addition to the five 
thousand we stipulated for in Rendsburg, and 
your consent to the construction of fortifications 
on the three points indicated, the expenses for 
which to be borne by ourselves. 

‘* Royal Sir,” replied the younger Ditmarsher, 
a man with a dark and daring expression of 
countenance, ‘‘ we Ditmarshers acknowledge no 
sovereign but God, and no protector but the 
lord bishop of Bremen. We will pay you no 
tribute, for that would be to declare ourselves 
your subjects. And we will allow no fortifica- 
tions to be raised in our land, for that would be 
to forge fetters for ourselves.” 

‘‘For what then have you come hither?” 
exclaimed the Duke, furiously. 

“‘To solicit and to offer peace,” answered the 
elder envoy. 

‘To solicit and to offer war, you mean,” 
sneered Duke Frederick ; ‘‘and that you shall 
have! If you have nothing more to say, you 
may withdraw.” 

‘* Listen to a piece of good advice, your High- 
ness,’ now said the younger of the men, coldly. 

‘Ho, ho! good advice!” cried the Duke, 
scoffingly. ‘‘ Such is not always to be had, 
therefore speak out my masters !” 

“‘ We Ditmarshers,”’ resumed the other, drily, 
‘‘ have, from time immemorial, vindicated our 
liberty, and defended our country, with our own 
strength and the aid of the Almighty. For 
these ancient and valued possessions we have 
determined to fight till our last man falls; and 
rather than surrender to any earthly enemy, we 
will bury ourselves, our women and - children, 
our dwellings and our lands, and all we pos- 


‘sess, in the sea. High-born, Royal Princes, 
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Counts, Knights, and Nobles! why will you turn 
your glorious weapons against us poor peasants ?”’ 
At this juncture, an almost imperceptible smile 
played round the lips of the speaker. ‘In com- 
bat with us you can win neither honour nor 
booty. Should you be victorious, it will re- 
dound but little to your glory, that three great 
kingdoms and a duchy, which can muster three 


times as many as there are inhabitants in the | 
Marshes, have been able to reduce a score of | 


open villages; and the booty will, at all events, 
be scant, for the little we possess we mean to 
take with us in death. But should fortune turn 
against our enemies, and it please God and our 
Lady to stand by the oppressed ——” He 
paused one moment, drew up his bushy brows, 
which had until then almost entirely concealed 
his eyes, and looked proudly round on the as- 
sembled lords. ‘‘ This will not be the first time 
that the gentry of Holstein have walked faster 
out of the marshes than they walked in, and 
that the number of those who returned home was 
not so great as of those who sallied forth to the 
battle. It has happened before this that a reign- 
ing Duke of Holstein has lost his life and his 
army in our swamps.” 

During this speech, the greater number of 
the guests had risen from the table, and had 
formed a semicircle round the envoys, some 
eyeing them with scornful glances, others, par- 
ticularly among the youngsters, scanning their 
dress with impertinent curiosity. The King, 
the two Danish Knights, Knud Gide and Ebbe 
Geed, and a foreign warrior, were the only ones 
that hud retained their seats. When the speaker 
had concluded, the long-suppressed indignation of 
his hearers burst forth: ‘‘ He dares to threaten 
—the boor dares to threaten! They defy us— 
they challenge us!’’ exclaimed numerous voices. 

“Tf it were in my country,” said a German 
knight, “‘ we would hang up the rascals without 
further ceremony.” 

“Is there no hemp in Holstein for such 
necks ?”’ asked another. 

“‘It would serve the fellows right to cuta 
slice off the noses they carry so high!” ex- 
claimed a third. 

Duke Frederick, forcing his way through the 
surrounding throng, went close up to the Dit- 
marshers, and measuring them with furious 
glances, said : ‘‘ What prevents me from punish- 
ing your audacity with death?” 

‘“‘ Respect for your own honour,” answered 
the elder, ‘‘and fear of our countrymen’s ven- 
geance,” added the younger, with foolhardy 
boldness. 

“Fear !’’ cried the enraged Duke. ‘ Count 
Henrik Ranzan, have you in the castle a rope 
strong enough to bear these clodhoppers ?”’ 

But his royal brother now rose and said: 
“The peasants are right; our honour demands 
that we should send them home unmolested. 
Brother Frederick, it beseems you not to be 
roused to anger by such as they.” 
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The Duke returned to his chair in silence ; 
and, one by one, the vthers followed his example. 
But the foreign officer, before alluded to, who 

had hitherto not uttered a word, but had the 
more zealously attacked a wild boar’s head that 
was placed before him, now seemed at length to 
have finished his meal, and pushing back the 
heavy silver dish, from which he had been help- 
ing himself, he rose. He was a man of middle 
age and gigantic stature, with a tanned and 
| pitted face, black, curly hair, grey eyebrows, and 
large hazel eyes: ‘Is Ditmarsh linked with 
chains to Heaven,” he muttered, ‘since they 
make such ado about taking it? Here are pre- 
parations enough for subduing a kingdom; and 
[ and my Guards alone will take the marshes on 
our conscience!” 

He here gave utterance to some hollow tones 
that sounded like laughter, but not a muscle in 
his rugged face moved. 

‘« Waer dy Buer! wenn min Garde kumt !” 
—(Take care of thyself, peasant, when my 
guards come). 

The young Ditmarsher looked steadfastly at 
him, and said quietly, but significantly: ‘* Yonker 
Slenitz, there are pitfalls in the Marshes !”’ 

Glancing disapprovingly at him, his elder 
companion said, in an undertone: ‘‘ Guard your 
tongue, Wolf Isebrand, that we may get hence 
with unbroken bones!’’ Then advancing a few 
steps towards the Duke, he said, so as only to be 
heard by the latter and the King: “ Royal Sirs, 
I would fain say a few words to you from 
myself !”’ 

The Duke rose, looked sharply at him for a 
few moments, and then said: ‘*‘ You may follow 
me into the adjoining room.”’ 

When there, the Ditmarsher began as follows : 
‘‘Gracious my Lord, it was much against my 
own will and wish that I undertook this pre- 
sumptuous embassy ; my obstinate countrymen 
are hurrying towards their own perdition, this 
I and a few others clearly see; but our 
voices have remained unheeded, and we no 
longer venture openly to express what we think. 
My name is Carsten Holm, I am a citizen of 
Heide, and a miller by trade. By dint of in- 
dustry and frugality, I have secured a little 
independence, and, if your Highness will insure 
me against molestation and plunder, when you 
have conquered the country, I will reveal to 
you the measures of defence planned by my 
countrymen, and point out to you the easiest 
way of attaining your object.” 

‘Tn as far as you speak the truth,” replied 
the Duke, ‘‘ I promise you, in my own and my 
royal brother’s name, freedom and security for 
your person and your property. Let me hear 
what you have to reveal,” 

‘‘The Ditmarshers,”’ said Carsten Holm, “ ex- 
pect the attack from the usual quarter, along 
the road to Nordhamme, which they have, 
therefore, strongly fortified, and where the 
mean to station their principal force. My ad 
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vice is, therefore, that you send a small detach- 
ment in this direction to mask your move-— 
ments, but that you proceed with the bulk of 
the army from Wilstermarsh, through Vindberg, | 
direct to Meldorp, where, I answer for it, you | 
will meet with but very slight resistance; for 
the small number of mercenaries posted there 
will fly at the first volley. When this, the prin- 
cipal town of the country, is in your hands, and | 
you proceed there with a little wholesome severity | 
—the other towns will be panic-stricken, and | 
will surrender at your first summons. How- 
ever, should the war-party, nevertheless, pre- 
vail, you may expect to find the whole force of 
the country assembled close to Heide, or Lun- 
den. In this case, you must not tarry at Nord- 
hamme, but push on through Hemingstedt to 
Heide. When you arrive there as victor, then 
remember, my gracious lord, what you have pro- 
mised me !” 

The Duke renewed his promise, and then led 
him back to his companion, who, in the mean- 
while, surrounded by the young Counts of Ol- 
denburg, and several of the other gentlemen, 








stood with calm, unabashed mien, answering | 
/henchmen in many-coloured garments, with am- 


their gibes and taunts, now with an ironical 
smile, now with a shrug of the shoulders, and 
now with a look of detiance. The King, to- 
gether with Hans Ahlefeldt and Yonker Slenitz, 
the commander of the Saxon Guard, had with- 
drawn to another room to consult about the im- 





pending military operations. 
The two envoys were now dismissed, and 


Ebbe Geed shook his hand heartily, smiled, 
and said: ‘‘ Man to man, is always well met.” 
Then, turning his horse, he retraced his way, 
followed by his troop, to Melbek Castle. 





CHAPTER III. 


In the market-place in Heide, the most exten- 
sive, perhaps, in the world, were assembled more 
than half of the inhabitants of Ditmarshen. 
How different was the scene presented here, to 
that which we have lately witnessed in Melbek! 
There the old, frowning, gloomy castle, with 
its lofty towers, its battlements and barbicans, 
its thick and solid walls, its deep-lying window 
embrasures, its narrow court-yards, defended by 
double moats and double ramparts, presented 
itself like a threatening symbol of aristocratic 
pride and lordly dominion—at one and the same 
time a fortress and a prison, surrounded by 
wooded slopes and grassy dales. And within, 
what life, what revelry, what pomp, and what 
magnificence! All the court-yards were thronged 
with warriors in shining coats of mail, with 


munition-waggons and war-steeds, all in busy, 
bustling, incessant movement. In the halls 
were crowds of magnificent nobles, in silken 
jerkins, with tight sleeves, and slashed at the 
shoulder, and long, close-fitting silken hose of 
the most brilliant colours—red, yellow, green, 
and blue, and thickly-padded on the hips, with 


sent back to the frontiers under safe escort, but | broad-toed shoes, with immense bows of ribbon, 


not until they had been exposed to numerous | 
insults from the Holstein soldiers, who could 
not be restrained by military discipline from 
giving utterance to their deep-rooted national 
hatred. Ebbe Geed, who commanded the escort, 
formed of three hundred Jutland horse, had | 
great difficulty in keeping the enraged and halt- 
drunken Holsteiners back. Several of these 
even attempted to break through the ranks of 
the horsemen, and, when driven back by smart 
blows from the Jutlanders’ swords, one of them 
began to hum the old satirical song about the 
Danes: ‘ Gritz und gritz” (Porridge, and 
always porridge). But Ebbe Geed, who heard | 
him, ran his lance-pole so violently against the 
singer, that he upset him in the mud, and put 
an end to his singing for that time. Had it not 
been for breide Ranzan and several other Hol- 
stein nobles, this beginning would no doubt have | 
led to a bloody end, but as it was, they reached 
in safety the frontiers, where the envoys were | 
received by their countrymen. | 

On taking leave, Wolf Isebrand held out his' 
hand to the Danish knight, and said: ‘‘I thank 
you for your pleasant company and for faithful 
escort; and, as a proof of my gratitude, [ would 
honestly advise you, in case you can do so with | 
honour, to refrain from visiting Ditmarshen this | 
time; and I add, the sincere hope that we two 
may not mect again.” 


with rich lace collars, and with rings, armlets, 


and chains of gold, and all of costly workman- 


ship. 

Any one suddenly transplanted hence to 
Heide, might have thought himself removed to 
a distant quarter of the world, or to a different 
and remote period of time. The open town with 
its low houses, its extensive market-place, and 
the wide spreading plains that surrounded it, 
seemed to speak of liberty and peace, of hum- 
bleness and frugality, and many other virtues 
appertaining to the golden age of the past. But 
this impression was only true as regards liberty; 
on all the other points there might be much to 
correct. With their neighbours the Danes, the 


Northfrisians, and the Holsteiners, the Dit- 
-marshers were in a state of almost constant 


warfare; but if an interval of external peace 
perchance occurred, then frequently parish rose 
in arms against parish, to settle some family 
quarrel at the point of the spear. Humbleness 
they possessed in a lesser degree even than 
peacefulness. The consciousness of their own 
strength and power, the remembrance of the 
many victories won by their fathers, of the 
numerous hostile armies defeated, of the frequent 
humiliations of their most terrible enemies, filled 
the Marsh peasant’s heart with a pride which 
but too often degenerated into presumption ; 
but his pride was not exhibited in his attire, it 
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was deep-seated, and sprang from the con- 
sciousness of human worth and of independence. 
The national costume of the people was, therefore, 
of very humble appearance when compared to | 
the gaudy vestments of the mighty lords at 
Melbek ; and the people who were now swarming | 
like bees in the market-place in Heide and in | 
the adjoining streets, and were thronging in and. 
out of the church, were all clad in the soberest | 
colours. Within the church the priests were 
saying mass at the different altars; hundreds of 
persons, of both sexes and all ages, were kne eling | 
before the image of the Virgin, praying for | 
victory and for her support in the coming} 
struggle. Far and near throughout the Marshes | 
the bells of the churches were tolling, calling | 
the people to prayer and penance. 

In the market-place in Heide the forty-eight | 
syndics, assembled in council, were surrounded 
by troops of men and youths. Never before | 
had their independence been so much endan- | 
gered ; never before had so numerous and power- 
ful a host been assembled for the subjugation or | 
ruin of the country. Opinions were, in conse- 
quence, much divided: many, and among these 
the great majority of the younger men, were 
clamorous for war, and resistance to the utmost, | 
while an almost equal number of the elder men 1| 
recommended that concessions should be made, 
and peace secured’ on tolerable conditions ; and 
it was in accordance with the wishes of this 
party that the embassy already mentioned was 
despatched, while the influence of the other | 
was exercised in associating the headstrong and | 
courageous Wolf Isebrand with the cunning} i 
and supple Carsten Holm. They had been em- 
pow wok in case of need, to consent to the pay- 
ment of a certain sum to the King and the) 
Duke, though not under the name of tax or) 
tribute, and to allow of the construction of | 
fortifications on the Eider under certain con- 
‘ditions; while, on the other hand, they were 
enjoined resolute ‘ly to refuse the permission to | 


| 
| 
' 


} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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freedom and their homes, promising to stand by 
_them to the last, as their mothers before them 
had fought by the side of their fathers. 

The envoys gave a detailed report of their 
embassy, and of their reception by the mighty 
/princes assembled in Melbek Castle. When 
Holm came to his secret interview with the 
Duke, many of the syndics eyed him with sus- 
picious glances; and even Wolfe Isebrand, who 
might have been supposed to have been in his 
secret, looked askance at him and smiled 
equivocally. 

‘“What was your intention in thus seeking 
an interview for which you were not au- 
thorised ?”’ asked one of the oldest members of 
the council. 

“Partly to endeavour to detect the enemy’s 
plan of operation, partly, it possible, to lead 
them into a double sn: ire,’ answered Holm. 
‘1 pretended to despair of a favourable issue of 
the war on our side, and to be willing to betray 
our plans and our means of defence. In order 
to win the confidence of the Duke, I stipulated 
‘for a safeguard for myself and my property, 
‘when they took possession of the country. I 
_perceived full well that he placed no trust in 
my words, and I therefore told him the truth, 
relying on his not believing me. I told him 
that our greatest force would assemble at Nord- 
hamme, and that Meldorp would, in a great 
measure, be left in its own keeping and that of 
the few hired mercenaries. 1 am of opinion 
that they will suppose the very reverse to be 
the truth, that they will conclude that Meldorp 
is strongly fortiticd, and Nordhamme but weakly 
defended, and that they will in consequence 
attack the latter place first. It is, therefore, 
my advice, to gather the greater number of our 
troops on this point; at the same time not losing 
sight of Meldorp.” 

“You are a hard-headed fellow enough, 
Carsten Holm,” said one of the forty-eight, ‘‘but 
somewhat too cunning in your calculations. 


construct such at Meldorp or ‘Brunsbittel. | Methinks these sagacious and artful plans of 


However, as we have seen, 


severity of the princes, together with Wolf) 


Isebrand’s unbending pride, and Carsten Holm’s 
own private plans, rendered negotiations im- 
possible. 

The envoys had now returned, and, sur- 
rounded by an inquisitive and ever-growing 
throng, whose curiosity they did not, however, 
satisfy, they threaded their way through the 
crowd until they stood before the administrators | 
of the country. 

‘‘ War!” cried Isebrand, even before he was 
asked. ‘ War!” repe ated the warlike youth, | 
and “ War! War!” now resounded through the 
market-place and through every street. Women 
and children first pronounced the portentous 
word with pain and terror; but in a short while 
these feelings gave place to rage, indignation, 
and sanguinary ‘hatred, and the women were the 
first to urge on their husbands to fight for their 


the unbending | yours are of little avail but to throw ours into 


confusion; for we are as ignorant as we were 
before as to what the enemy really intends to 
do. What is it that you have ascertained? and 
can you more than any of us say from what side 
they mean to attack us?’ 

‘‘Not with certainty,” replied Holm; ‘ and 





perhaps not even the King or the Duke could tell 

|with certainty at the present moment; but I 

think thut there is every probability that they 
will proceed to Nordhamme first.” 

‘‘ Carsten Holi is right!’ now cried another 
lof the syndics. ‘ We must assemble our forces 
at Hamme.” 

‘And what shall we do at Meldorp, then ?” 
inquired the other. 

‘‘As Holm has said; our forces are not so 
numerous that we can afford to divide them so 
as to risk one division’s being cut off from the 
| other.” 
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After much discussion, the wily miller’s plans 
were at length approved by the majority, al- 
though the people from the South Marshes 
strenuously opposed them. At last, when the 
latter saw that they could not prev vail, one of 
the men from Meldorp exclaimed: “ Since you | 
people of the North Marsh do not care what be- 
comes of us in the South, what are we to do 
with our wives and children 
homes to defend yours ?” 

“Bring them with you!’ cried Carsten 
Hlolm; ‘‘there is no one here who will not 
gladly receive two or three mouths more at his 
table.” 

‘‘ Bring them with us,” growled the Mel- 
dorper; ‘“‘that is easy enough to say; but it 
is not so pleasant in the heart of the winter to 
leave one’s house and home and to be bandied 
about like a ball. 
you to come and help us defend our property. 
A company or two methinks you might spare 
us; and you, Carsten Holm, why don’t you 
come yourself, since you think we shall be so 
Bi ife yonder at Mel dorp ?’ 

WW herever I can best serve my country, 
there it will please me most to be,” answered 
Carsten; ‘‘but if it be the wish of the syndics 
that I should proceed to Meldorp, I am ready 
to do so; if there be less honour to be won, 
there will also be less danger to encounter.”’ 
And it was thus determined. 

The council of war had been held at some dis- 
tance from the church which was on the oppo- 
site side of the market-place. From this now 
emerged the eldest of the priests, carrying a 
large golden cross. The crowd respectfully 
drew back and opened him a passage to the as- 
sembly of the elders, while all bent their heads 
reverentially with silent devotion. 

‘The Holy Virgin bless you, 
people !” 
the cross on all sides; “ what counsel has the 
Lord inspired into you ti 

“To defend our country, and to fight for 
our liberty to the last!’ was the unanimous 
answer. 

‘This counsel comes from God!” exclaimed 
the priest, ‘‘ but forget not ye to give unto the 
Lord what is His! Make some vow to the 
Lord of Hosts that He may vouchsafe to you the 
victory. He who saved Israel from the floods, 


ye elect of the 


and bid the waves swallow Pharoah and _his| 


legions—what do ye propose to offer to Him if | 
He deliver your enemies into your hands ?’ 

Deep silence reigned for a while through the 
assembly ; ; at le ngth one of the elders, coming 


torw ard, said: ‘‘Say, reverend father, what | 
you think, and we w “ill do your bid ling.” 
‘‘Qur country,’”’ replied the priest, ‘‘is the 


only one in Christendom in which there is no 
house of refuge for Christian virgins, who wish 
to devote their lives to God. Promise then that 
ye will build and endow a convent for nuns, to 
be consecrated to the Holy Mother of God !”’ 


when we leave our | 


It would be handsomer of 
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“We promise it, we solemnly vow so to 
do!” exclaimed the multitude, with uplifted 
hands. 

‘‘ May our Blessed Lady hear and record your 
vow, Amen!” responded ‘the priest, lifting on 


high the cross he bore in his hands. After a 
| solemn pause, he continued: ‘And now, oh 
|Ditmarshers, behold your standard! By this 


token ye shall win the victory. This image of 
the Redeemer will strike the oppressors with 
terror, yea, with the terror of Senacherib! with 
the destruction of Pharaoh! The strings of 


‘their bows shall be rent asunder, their swords 


shall be blunted and drop from their powerless 
hands! Their very numbers shall prove their 
destruction! They shall be trampled down and 
crushed under the hoofs of their own horses, 
under the wheels of their own chariots! The 
powers of the deep will rise, the waves of the 
ocean shall devourthem! There shall be weep- 
ing, and lamentation, and wringing of hands 
among the wives and the children of the de- 
stroyed! The news of their destruction will 
speed like lightning through the world, and fill 
with horror the ears of those that hear it!” 

A wild cry of approval burst from the multi- 
tude when the speaker had concluded; and the 
golden cross was received with tumultuous joy 
by the leaders of the people. When the tumult 
had somewhat subsided, one of the latter clapped 
his hands as a signal that he was about to speak, 
and then asked: ‘‘Who shall bear this holy 
banner in the war?” 

‘‘In accordance with ancient custom and the 
usages of our fathers, it must be entrusted to a 
virtuous maiden,” said Carsten Holm. 

“ Well spoken, my son,” rejoined the priest; 
‘this image of the Blessed Son of the Virgin 

can only be entrusted to the hands of a pure and 
spotless maiden, who in receiving it promises 


began the priest, making the sign of | henceforward to devote her life to chastity and 


‘the service of the Lord. 


Which of you, young 
women here present !”’ he added, looking round 
the market-place, ‘‘ which of you will be the 
first to offer herself? Although we may sub- 
sequently make our own choice among the 
many who offer themselves, the one who presents 
herself first will at all events have a right of 
preference.’ 

No one answered; the young maidens, on the 
contrary, shrunk back, or looked slily to the one 
side and then to the other, or seemed eagerly 
whispering to each other, as if they had not 
‘heard what was going on. It was not that 
those maidens were not brave and high-spirited, 


and that many of them would not gladly have 


sacrificed their life for those they loved, but to 
renounce all intercourse with those loved ones, 
to sacrifice all the joys of wedded love and home, 
and all its sweet associations—that was more 
than those young hearts could bea There 
were few among them, indeed, an had not 
already plighted | their troth, and those who had 
not yet a lover, looked forward to having one, 
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and it is easier to sacrifice life itself than to/the young maiden at her loom. 
iheard the purpose of their message, her cheek 


sacrifice its brightest hopes. 


407 
When she 


“It will be difficult to choose among so| turned deadly pale, and the weaver’s shuttle 


many,’ now said Carsten Holm ; “‘ and we shall | dropped from her hand. 


‘With my father’s 


inevitably cause discontent and envy if we pre-| sanction,” she answered slowly, and in an almost 


fer any one of those who present themselves to 
the others. Better would it be, either that some 
one father stands forward and offers hisdaughter, 
or that the elders and the people at once deter- 
mine on whom they will confer this high 
honour.” 

‘‘ The last proposal is the best,” cried a num- 
ber of voices; ‘‘ but to whom is this honourable 
distinction more especially due ?”’ 

‘‘ Hans Wollersien, of Wohrden,” whispered 
Holm to his neighbour, ‘‘is one of the oldest and 
most respected men in the country: methinks 
his daughter Telse would be a worthy choice.” 

‘‘Hans Wollersien!”’ they both then said 
aloud, ‘‘ what say you to your daughter Telse? 
Would it please you to see her thus honoured ?”’ 

‘“‘'Telse Hansdatter!’’ now exclaimed many 
voices; “true: let it be she!” 

‘‘T have but this one child,’’ replied Hans 
Wollersien, ‘‘and she is moreover betrothed to 
Reimer of Wimmerstedt.”’ 

‘‘ Let her plight her troth to a heavenly bride- 
groom instead,’ resumed the priest. ‘ It will 
be better for her hereafter, and will redound to 
the glory of both, and to the honour of your 
whole race.” 

“The will of the Lord and the people be 
done!” said the father; ‘‘ but let us question 
the maiden herself whether she will—whether 
she can accept the offer!” he added, thought- 
fully. ‘I will by no means force her; the less 
so, as there are many as worthy as she.” 

“‘There is but one reason that can prevent 
her,’’ said Holm, withamalicious smile; ‘‘a reason 
which we cannot, at least at present, suppose to 
exist; but at all events the young woman her- 
' self will be the best judge.” 

‘“‘Jephthah,”’ said the priest, ‘‘ was, like you, a 
judge over the people; he also offered to the 
Lord his only daughter, but unwillingly ; your 
sacrifice will be the more acceptable, because it 
is voluntary.” 

‘Well, in God’s name, then,” said the old 
Wollersien, ‘let us go and consult the maiden.” 

Four of the syndics, together with two priests, 
were appointed to accompany him to Wohrden, 
to deliver up the cross to Telse, in case she would 
accept it on the conditions imposed. Carsten 
Holm remained at Heide to take part in the 
further deliberations relative to the measures to 


be adopted for the welfare and the defence of 


the country. These measures chiefly related to 
the nomination of leaders of the various com- 
panies, to the providing them with artillery and 
ammunition, and to the selection of men to be 
stationed at the sluices, to open these and to set 
the lower marshes under water in case it should 
be deemed necessary. 

Hans Wollersien and his six companions found 


| 








inaudible voice, ‘‘ I am betrothed to Reimer of 
Wimmerstedt.” 

‘‘ But what far greater happiness and honour 
will be thine, young maiden,” rejoined one of 
the priests, ‘‘ when the standard of thy country, 
the holy cross of the Redeemer, is given into thy 
hands. Thy father has already promised in thy 
name, in the presence of the assembled people, 
that you would accept of the honourable mission 
destined for thee.” 

‘‘Show us,” added the other priest, “ that 
thou lovest thy country better than thine own 
uncertain happiness, better than the lusts of the 
flesh !’’ 

The blood rushed again into Telse’s face ; 
conflicting feelings struggled in her bosom, 
which rose and fell like the waves of the ocean 
inastorm. Her love for Reimer drew her to- 
wards him, pride and ambition inclined her 
towards the cross. 

“Ts it also thy will, father?’ she asked, 
timidly. 

‘Tt is not my command,” answered her 
father, ‘‘but my wish. I thought that you 
would approve yourself a true Wollersien, a 
scion of a race that always loved glory and their 
country above aught else.” 

Telse’s tearful eyes were cast down, as if she 
were about to submit, but love showed her one 
more resource. ‘‘Qur word,” she said, ‘is 
pledged to Reimer Vaget; without his consent 
we cannot retract it. I believe he has gone 
into the church to fetch his banner; methinks 
we ought to send for him to inquire whether he 
will release me from my promise.” 

Her father approved of this proposal, and 
Reimer was sent for. When he was informed 
of the cause, he at first resolutely refused to 
renounce his beloved, and pointed out several 
other well-conducted maidens who were not 
known to be betrothed. He was, however, 
violently assailed from all sides; one repre- 
sented to him how selfish was his love for Telse ; 
another pointed out how forgetful he was of 
her honour and of his own, and of the welfare of 
his country. 

‘My country,” he said, in answer, “has a 
claim upon my blood, and that I will willingly 
shed in its defence; but why shall I, more than 
any other, sacrifice that which is dearer to me 
than life ?” 

‘“‘ Because,” answered one of the priests, 
‘the leaders of the people have shown you this 
honouring confidence; because you ought not 
to prove them to be mistaken in their opinion 
that no man of the race of the Voigdemanns 
will hesitate between his own happiness and 
the good of his country.” 

‘‘ Because,” added one of the syudics, ‘‘because 
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he to whom we have, in spite of his great youth, | 
entrusted a banner which has never been held 
by a hostile or a cowardly hand—because 
Reimer Vaget, of the ancient and spotless race 
of the Voigdemanns, is bound to prove that he is 
a map, and not aself-willed, effeminate youth.” 

Reimer cast a wrathful glance at the last 
speaker, but remained silent, out of respect for 
his office and for his years. 

‘‘ Because,”’ added the other priest, ‘‘ because | 
it is the will of Heaven, which to resist would 
be sinful presumption.”’ 

The young man, thus assailed on all sides, | 
looked around with dark and unsteady glances. 
When he turned towards his beloved to read in 
her eyes what was passing in her heart, she hid 
them under their lids, and her pale face remained 
fixed in inexpressive rigidity. 

‘‘You hesitate, my son?” said the old Wol- 
lersien. ‘‘ Reflect that if even another, pro- 
posed by you, accept the offer which you are 
about to reject, you will, nevertheless, put an 
indelible blot upon the honour of both our| 
families, which hitherto has been handed down | 
spotless from father to son!” 





‘< If so be,”’ answered the young man, proudly, | 
“*T shall know how to wash out the stain in the | 
blood of our enemies.” 

‘‘ Young man,” now said one of the syndics, 
who had not hitherto spoken, and who was the | 
step-brother of Carsten Holm ; ‘‘ your objections | 
seem to me so undefined and so weak, that I am 
almost tempted to believe that there may be a} 
secret though weighty reason why Telse Woller- | 
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sien cannot accept the proffered honour.”’ Turning 
to Telse, he then continued: ‘‘ Young maiden, 
you know that it is only to the hands of a 


spotless virgin that the standard of the Holy 


Cross can be entrusted, and if you continue to 
resist the wishes of a whole people, we shall 
fear that you do so because you are aware of 
your own unworthiness.”’ 

A deep blush suffused the face and neck of the 
lovely maiden—she no longer hesitated. With 
deep indignation, but with proud and candid 
mieusherose from theloom, and advanced towards 
the delegates: ‘‘ Now I am yours!” she said: 
“The Holy Virgin, who knows my innocence— 
to her shall my life henceforward be devoted! 
Farewell, Reimer Vaget!’’—she held out her 
hand to him—“‘it is the last time that this hand 
shall lie in yours; speak out freely; has not 
the love we bear each other, ever been pure and 
chaste ?” 

“So help me God!” sighed the young man, 
with deep emotion. 

‘Thanks, then, for thy love and for thy faith!” 
continued she. ‘‘ And now, reverend fathers, 
repeat to me the oath that I am to pronounce "” 

Reimer pressed his clenched fist upon his 
breast, and rushed out; two heavy tears forced 
their way out from under old Wollersien’s white 
brows. 

The awful oath was pronounced and confirmed 
by the ceremonics of the Church:  Telse 
Wollersien was thenceforward the bride of 
Ileaven. 

(To be continued.) 
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A NOVELETTE—BY THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER VII. | 


CHIEFLY ABOUT BABY’S SHOR. 


Ir is a fine autumn evening, golden and still; 
and the stillness and the golden haze have 
flooded into all the corners of the house. The 
wind rocks sleepily in the two trees; and the 
leaves rustle sad and take counsel with bated 


breath ; for may not this be the harbinger of 


the greater winds that shall tear them away? 
Soft scents come floating in through the open 
windows, expiring as they come, and then lie 
heavily out upon the air. Did the swallows 
come floating in too, it would have surprised 
nobody. Aurelie would still sit rapt, drooping 
her heavy lids over the rocking trees. 

There was much in harmony between the 
evening and the lady, as I have now to intro- 
duce her after seven years, their changes and 
events. The night secmed to mingle with 
Aurelie Maberly, and Aurelie Maberly with 
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‘“TITE LOVES OF AN APOTHECARY.”’ 


the night. To both belonged the same broad, 
| out-looking quiet, and the firm mouth. It is 
| the Spring that comes with parted lips; the lips 
'of Summer approach only because they are so 
ripe; but the lips of Autumn are for ever closed 
_by a thin and graven line, like Aurelie’s. Ifthe 


trees waved moodily, the braided masses of 


Aurelie’s hair were moody too, and scarce 
answered to the breeze. In the west were 
glorious clouds, only a little lurid, sinking on a 
bar of quicksand darkness; higher, soft, violet 
ether, traversed by great shafts of gold, like a 
weaver’s beam; far below were the nether 
clouds, pitch-black, though small and few, and 
surely tracking down the glories of the day. 

All this was reflected in Aurelie’s countenance, 
in that wonderful fitness of things which makes 
of the whole universe one great analogy, to eyes 
that see. Her beauty, now approaching its 
zenith, was of itself just the beauty of sunset, 
varying with the mood, as sunset varies with the 
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season and the day. Now the day and the mood | passionate and quickly wounded spirit, a/l love— 
weré one. There were the violet clouds, of soft | lay dead and buried in the little worsted shoe : 
feeling, traversed by the burnished shafts of | and probably with no very assured hope of a 
will. There were the glorious clouds, which | joyful resurrection. But if it was the accepted 
the dark, deep beauty of her womanhood, her proud | symbol of so much beyond the baby; if by 
self-consciousness, shall stand for; and there it| brooding over it sho aurtured ideas and feelings 








sank on quicksand darkness of dark thought. | 
But, after all, it was in the undefinable air that 
surrounded her, that Aurelie best assimilated with | 
the evening; rich, large, statuesque, melan- 


choly, and brooding the calms of yesterday not | so precious to Aurelie. 


that never awoke in cot or eradle, and some- 
times brooded over it for the very purpose of 
nurturing them (as to-night she does), yet 


| purely | for baby’s sake was the worthless thing 


It could not be other- 


more than the passions of to-day, or the storms | wise with such feelings as had been bequeathed 


of to-morrow. 

But there was some tenderness in the autumn | 
evening. 
in Aurelie also? woman as she had now become; 
the holiest and sweetest feelings of our human | 


| to her by her Martinique mother. 


And was there not some tenderness! baby’s death, this was ever the dearest. 
| simi all caps, the coral, the necklace of pearls, they 


And of all 
the treasures that reverted to her in default, on 
The 


were nothing in comparison of the tiny shoe ; 


nature mingled with many that were turbulent, | nor was the cot like a scallop-shell, for all the 


ominous, and dark,—and even deepened their 
darkness. How this came about we may dis- 
cover by following her, when, the quicksands 
in the west having swallowed all the glory, she 
rises from her chair. 

It is not without an effort that she does so, 
for the spell of meditation is not yet broken. 
With a stealthy step she goes upstairs into her 
bedroom; and there we straightway discover one 
of her secrets, and dip a little into the subject of 
her thoughts. What little bed is this beside the 
greater one? What beautiful little bed, like 
a scallop shell, all gold and white, with the 
reallest-looking dolphin supporting it on his 
tail? The curtains—real Brussels, O mother, 
with your gift of the gods reposing in a wicker 
basket !—are looped aside; the quilt is turned 
over, and I spy a little cap, that can certainly 
never be meant to be tumbled, lying on the 
pulow. But I spy no baby; and I do perceive 
as plain as possible that it does not sleep there 
any more, 

Aurelie passes the deserted cot as if she would 
soon get used to it perhaps, goes to a cabinet at 
the further end of the room, and takes thence— 
a little pudgy shoe. It is old, it is soiled; I 
would’nt give twopence for it. But Aurelie 
holds it as tenderly as if it were a tissue of sense 
and feeling, treads softly back, and goes down 
stairs again, where candles are established. 
Aurelie takes what our American cousins call a 
bee-line to the mantle-shelf, and there setting 
up her treasure, stands with listless clasped 
hands regarding it. 

The small device of wool! How much was 
contained, how much lay dead and buried in 
that baby -made hollow in the heel! What 
thread of Fate was ever so real as the blue 
ribbon that drew it round baby’s foot—the thin 
thread of blue | ribbon, never to be knotted in a 
bow any more! And there was to be seen how 
lat was baby’s little leg; for the top of the shoe 
was all rolled over. 

Interpreted by Aurelie’s present emotions, 
hope greater than the ordinary hopes of mothers, 
pride more than maternal pride, the calming of a 














‘dolphin. Did either of these bear half so 
plainly, Constance her mark? Had any one of 
them that hollow in the heel? To toy with it, 
to contemplate it, to set it up on the mantel- 
piece, now as trotting toward her, then as trot- 


ting away from her, was an old trick of Aurelie’s, 


‘first invented when baby was rosy and full of 
life, and ever performed amid a passion of love, 


half laughter and half tears. Now, though 
near six years have elapsed since the chubby 
foot made its last impress, the performance still 
takes place, but under different circumstances. 
Take my word for the delight, the pride, the 
triumph, the fear that was really pleasant, be- 
cause of course it was all nonsense, which then 
glowed on the beautiful young mother’s face ; 
and now see how the delight, the pride, the fear 
also, but especially the triumph, have more than 
passed away. Of course she does not smile, nor 
laugh in the short forced periods of yore; but 
then there are neither tears, nor the sign of a 
tear. 

We begin to apprehend, partly from the nature 
of the case, that hittle Constance was not an or- 
dinary baby, entering this life under ordinary 
circumstances. That wasso; and thecharm of 
it was that she knew nothing about it. The 
days were all counted beforehand, but she did 
not make haste to be born, and when born, ap- 
peared to have no idea how important, oppor- 
tune, and welcome was her birth—to one at 
least. She nestled her little pug nose into 
Aurelie’s bosom without reference to any heart- 
burnings she may have banished thence, and 
breathed as softly in her slumber as if every 
breath were not balm upon certain bitterness m 
her mother’s heart. As artless she 
When she flourished her small fat arms, at last, 
signalling some angel unknown to come and take 
her off the dolphin’s tail and out of that Brussels, 
she did not consider the consequences, nor knew 
that it would have been much better for all par- 
ties if she had passed the doors of This Life, and 
never come in. That a cup snatched from the 
lips is of itself bitter thirst. That the heart- 
burnings her little life only might have healed 








would return with ten-fold pain when the heal- 
ing was withdrawn ; to say nothing of how re- 
belliously such a mother as Aurelie might grieve 
for the loss of her child. 

But all this while Aurelie has been standing | t 
before the mantelpiece, doing herself no great 
good by looking on baby’s shoe. Her thoughts, 
indeed, are steered by it, and a very good course, 
therefore, they ought to make, under another 
captain ; but our old friend the Enemy takes the 
observation, and our old friend the Enemy is 
good enough to take the helm also. He is in 
some favour at length; his suggestions may be 
now and then thrown over in a sudden coup, but 
he is persevering, and perseverance has its 
reward. ‘‘ Who’s Charlotte, poor child?’ the 
hint at the end of Chap. V., was his first actual 
success. Aurelie’s better genius admitted that 
that was a poser; an advantage which the 
Enemy followed up by asking how it was that, 
though Charlotte was undoubtedly, from mother’s 
manner that Sunday afternoon, an actual and 
significant existence, her existence had never 
been adverted to, before or since? or that some 
very well-contrived attempt of Aurelie to lead 
up to the subject had been productive of em- 
barrassment, and nothing more ? 

It was while she was travelling over this 
question, and much beside, that Aurelie, lifting 
her head a little, met two deep, brilliant eyes 
looking at her from the chimney-glass. It was 
while we were upstairs rummaging for the shoe 
that this pair of eyes was brought into the house. 
There came a young man to the gate, and rang 
the bell softly; ‘and presently Mrs. Evans, 
still housekeeper at 57, Cheyne-walk, admitted 
him. 

“Why, M r. Charles!” exclaimed the old lady. 
“It's you! 

‘So it is!” answered the young man; ‘‘ you 
are always correct, Mrs. Evans.”” He spoke in 
a rapid, brilliant manner, in keeping with his 
whole air; but he stopped short when the door 
closed behind him, and inquired, with marked 
seriousness, ‘‘ Is my uncle in ?” 

‘““No, Sir!” 

‘‘ Nor Mary—Miss Mary ?” 

‘« Nobody but Missis, Sir.” 

‘‘That’s fortunate!’ answered Charles, his 
easy freedom all returning in an instant. ‘Then 
allow me to say a few words to you in private, 
Mrs. Evans. In private, ma’am;” and, his 
countenance very grave, though his eyes sparkled 
at a great rate, he led the way into the parlour, 
followed by the bewildered but still serious 
housekeeper, and the faintest suspicion of wine 
too, perhaps. 

‘“‘Take a chair, if you please. The candle we 
will place between us, ma’am. That will do.— 
Mrs. Evans, my visits are not frequent, but I 
have been struck with one growing fact here. I 
should like to know how it is that you open 
that door as if it were a porteullis, working on 


the horizontal principle ?” 
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‘“‘Portcullidge, Sir!’ exclaimed Mrs. Evans, 
starting at the opprobrious term. 

‘‘Precisely, ma’am. Why, when anyone rings, 
will you come over the drawbridge—that is, down 

the path, you know—as clothed with the mantle 
of your late husband, the warder? Now, then!” 
added the young man, throwing himself back in 
his chair, and tapping the table in a measured 
manner. 

‘“‘ Portcullidge and a mantle on! Why it was 
nothing but the muslin neckercher, Mr. Charles!” 

“The same thing, Mrs. Evans! Exactly the 
thing I complain of. Muslin may mean much; 
and you mean it to mean much—eh ?” 

The old lady seemed struck with the truth of 
the suggestion ; it seemed to come home to her 
that she did mean something; but, not to admit 
it, she only answered— 

‘“‘T allus wore a muslin neckercher, Mr. 
Charles, since ever you remembered me.” 

‘Certainly, madam; certainly. But now it’s 
the most undoubted muslin in the world: the 
whole muslin; nothing but the muslin. And 
you are perfectly mght; there’s no compromise 
with the heartless follies of these days, in the 
severity with which you tuck it into that low- 
bosomed gown. Then as to gowns. I am 
aware that you have a considerable wardrobe— 
that is to say, a considerable chest of drawers ; 
handle-plates in filagree of brass, and a beautiful 
desk at top, all green baize. Well, you’ve got 
silks in there, and satins that stand on end !— 
stand on end, Mrs. Evans! You can’t deny it; 
I’ve heard you say so fifty times. Then, why 
do you never wear’em now! why do you plump 
for those old-fashioned performances in the cot- 
ton-print line, which have only a divided hold 
upon the taste of the poor blacks. Then there’s 
lavender: what do you say to that?” 

“Say to it? say to my lavender? Say—I’m 
confounded, Mr. Charles! Twelve years have I 
lived in this family; and I’ve had a family of 
my own; and my husband was a well-to-do 
man, with a good milk-walk of nine cows; but 
never was I questioned about portikillus and my 
lavender before.” 

“You only bought a single pen’worth last 
autumn” continued the young man, maintaining 
his gravity at the sticking-point. ‘‘ You bought 
rue instead—and some rosemary.” 

“That I declare I never did!’ exclaimed the 
housekeeper, eagerly catching at the first twig 
in all the discourse that came fairly within her 
reach. 

“Then I wonder you did’nt. For rosemary 

was the herb of the good old moral times. It 
was the herb of your grandmother, and so was 
rue; while lavender is a more modern invention, 
in favour of modern young women—like Mrs. 
Maberly.”’ 

Here the young man’s eyes sparkled with as 
much significance : as mischief; while Mrs. Evans 
blushed with comprehension. The force of his 
suggestions struck her anew, and this time 
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knocked her over. After a moment's silence, 
during which Charles looked at the puzzled old 
girl with a divided expression of thoughtfulness 
and carelessness worth something to see. 

‘¢ But I perceive, Mrs. Evans,’’ he continued, 
“you are at length aware of the state of the 
ease, equally as regards the portcullis, the 
drawbridge, the muslin, and the lavender. Was 
it really necessary, though, that I should ex- 
pound it? You knew you were a Wholesome 
Rebuke, now; you knew you were!” He rose, 
placed his hand confidentially on the old lady’s 
shoulder, and laughed a low, quaint laugh. 
‘A rebuke to the wicked world in general, to 
goings on in general, and to Some People in 
particular. Virtue and the faded carpet for 
ever! No carving! No gilding! No fashionable 
young you are really going too far, Mrs. 
Evans. What! no answer? I'll step up and see 
your mistress, then; but of course I shall not 
tell your secrets, nor how you have riddled my 
rede.” 

And, with a repetition of his low, quaint laugh, 
he abandoned tne housekeeper in all her distress 
and astonishment, as statuesque as Lot’s wife, in 
the chair she had never quitted. She also was 
convicted of looking behind. 

Immediately after Aurelie was aware of a 
strange presence in the chimney-glass, glanced 
suddenly up, and beheld the deep, brilliant eyes. 
It was an awkward situation, but one* she did 
not realise early enough. It took a moment to 
remember that she was surprised between a cross 
fire; that, though her back was to the intruder, 
he had seen the first expression of her face as she 
met his, and that toomuch intelligence had passed 
in one glance. It will be as well to admit that 
that expression was peculiar—partly surprise, 
partly suspicion and dislike, mingled with quite 
as large a share of admiring fascination. She 
dropped her eyes as quietly, however, as if she 
had not noticed the young man’s entrance, and 
listlessly set the little shoe rocking once more. 

But it was not in Aurelie’s nature to affect a 
start when Charles came up to the fireplace; 
while, fully appreciating her character and the 
humour of the moment, and confirmed rather 
than disconcerted by the revelation of the glass, 
Charles quietly introduced himself by contribut- 
ing a little momentum to baby’s boot, ‘Still un- 
forgotten, Mrs. Maberly ?” said he, regarding 
the bereaved mother’s strange toy with an altered 
look, and speaking in quite another tone. 

“ You wonder at that, Charles.” 

‘Indeed I do not. When I wonder at all, 
at anything, it will be when you have forgotten 
her.” 

“ Sentiment !”’ 

“Truth, indeed! Did I not know her? Do 
I forget the little paddler that paddled in this 
shoe? It was the baby Constance; and the 
blacks were’nt flying when her little soul came 
down—eh, mother ?” 

Aurelia’s face flashed anew, with the expres- 














sion his sudden entrance had beguiled her of; 
but this time she flashed it a¢ him—suspicion, 
admiration, and all. 

“To a certainty,” he added, bending down 
to rest his forehoal on the marble, and returning 
her looks with a child’s calmness. 

“ Charles, you are unfathomable.” 

“ Compound, dear Mrs. Maberly. Only com- 
pound, for all that you speak so bitterly. Taken 
in detail, I hope I can love such a child as our 
beautiful Constance as well as many another. 
Yes”—answering her eyes, while his lips curved 
darkly—‘ though she were the daughter of my 
uncle, the rich patron! Little dead Constance 
still lives with me as well as with her mother.” 

‘“‘In a poetical point of view, I suppose; as a 
valuable experience for your pathetic verses; or, 
Charles, you adore her as an angel—since she is 
so well out of your way.” Aurelie said more 
than she meant, and said it too earnestly to con- 
ceal that fact. 

‘‘ Madam, I do not deserve your taunts, if I 
never enjoyed your goodwill. Pardon me! 
Graceless I am,” pursued he, sinking very grace- 
fully into Aurelie’s easy chair, and looking on 
her with a wild melancholy impossible to por- 
tray ; ‘‘ ungrateful, ingrate, I am called, and God 
knows what devil is in me. Can you guess?” 

Here was the fascination—‘‘ Can you guess ?” 
It was spoken with the very voice of the sweet 
south—with that artless wandering and groping 
in the twilight which belong to awakening 
children. Aurelie was silent. 

‘“‘ Nor how it is that twelve years have been 
crowded into these seven—since the Sunday I first 
came here, and stood on the mat with Mary, and 
saw you as you were at that time, as well as all 
the difference between a ragged boy and such a 
lady ? I will give you my notion, then, Aurelie 
—dear Mrs. Maberly. There is something in 
this house that set fire to my young life; and it 
burns; and I don’t care who’s responsible for 
the ashes. There will be a good harvest, that 
way—probably.” 

‘‘T shall talk to you no more, Charles. You 
are in one of your sad wild moods, and know 
not what you say,” rejoined Aurelie, in a softer 
tone than she had ever used before. Then, flash- 
ing out again, after a moment’s pause, “‘ What 
has all that to do with my lost darling, or my 
taunts, as you are wry to callthem? Let us 
understand each other !”’ 

‘““T don’t know, except that I am not to blame 
for every nail in baby’s coffin; and that in these 
twelve years I have learned to understand your 
position, and sympathise with you, as well as to 
do worse things.” 

‘¢ That’s bold, sir.” 

“Tt’s understanding each other, Aurelie— 
and it is all of a piece with my shocking conduct 
to understand and sympathise with the wife of 
the man who is so good to me. Mrs. Maberly,” 
added he, rising, for Aurelie, startled at hi 
manner, and conscious that her self-possession 
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failed her in presence of this strange, bold 
young man, was about to leave the room, “ wait 
awhile. It is the first time—let it be the last. 
You know my history. You know how I am 
the son of a Mr. Thomas Harper Maberly, who 
died of poverty, sorrow, and old umbrellas : 
your husband has told you that.” 

‘“‘T have heard the story.” 

‘¢ And think it rather remarkable. But I re- 
member it was so, or something very much 
like it. I remember the poor old fellow, my 
father, and how he talked to me about my 
mother, and how he died. You don’t know, 
though, that I was not a very bad boy then; 
and you will laugh when I tell you that my 
heart hardened from the minute I entered that 
library, and beheld my patron. It is very ab- 
surd, but it is also very true, believe me, and so 
I have been getting on, and changing, till now 
it is said I am heartless and worthless. So say 
you, too, and of course I am not to contradict.” 

Aurelie did not answer the appeal, so sadly 
made, and Charles went on. 

‘‘It might have been in your power to alter 
that; your hand is good either to lead or chas- 
tise. But you did’nt care. Nobody cared. 
You were absorbed in your own heart, champing 
your own chains, rebelling in your own way.” 

“Indeed! How did you discover that, pray ?”’ 
asked Aurelie, affecting a playful sarcasm. 

‘Light of nature and great dark eyes. Besides, 
the story is told in the title. It is read off at 
once with the dramatis persona. 
relie, your domestic hearth is a stone of 
sacrifice !’’ 

‘Charles!’ exclaimed she, as if she would 
arrest the hand that seized her callow secrets in 
the nest. 





Boldly, Au- | 
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All this while the cheeks of Aurelie were 
darkening, and her noble figure drooped, her 
brow falling, her eyes gazing abstracted. ‘It 
is true,”’ she said at le ngth, low and hoarsely, 
‘“‘but I fear you are false! Good night, Charles.’ 

“Good night, Madam!’ he replied, respect- 
fully offering his hand. Aurelie took it, and 
looked earnestly at him. 

‘‘What might you not have been, Charles— 
so young, so old, so clever—if 

‘‘ Happy; as you might have been, madam, 
if’? —— he concluded the sentence with a long 
and meaning look, stretching sadly back through 
the past and on to the future. Aurelie droppe d 
his hand. Her own fell heavily; and she left 
the room. She was just in time to see Mary 
pass slowly up the stairs. 

When Aurelie was gone, the young man 
looked sericus for a few moments, drew himself 
up, and deliberately surveyed himself in the 
glass. The reflection rather hung its head. 

‘‘Upon my life,” said he confidentially, nod- 
ding at himself, ‘‘ you are a beauty! Here’s a 
to-do about straws! Who would believe that all 
this serious conversation has been carried on from 
mere whim? It’s playing the devil insincerely ; 
but it 2s the devil, it ¢s the devil! 

‘‘ To-morrow, the interview! Nobody asked 
me what I wanted here,” he went on, resuming 
his seat.—‘‘ I am summoned to be cashiered alto- 
gether, E suppose, for some of my dreadful 





doings. Well, I wish it had been carpeted to- 
night. Candle-light for ever, when anything is 


to "be done.”’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


COMPENDIOUS. 


“That is what I am blackguard enough to | Tus was the little fellow whom we met in the 


understand and sympathise with: and you will | 
not deny the fact, if you hate me for my under- 
standing and scorn me for my sympathy. What. 
were you thinking of when I came in! > Was it | 
only about our little paddler here =” : 

“You know! Tell me!’ replied Aurelie 


Henriette Rose Maberly, with a burst of sudden | 
| little self, Charlie grew more and more vivid and 
answered Charles, his| possessed. Whether we should adopt his own 

“Of how you were | 


and uncontrolled bitterness. 
‘Of your frozen life,”’ 
fine face dark yet bright. 
taken and married by way of settling a debt of 
honour, as an easy method of pensioning you in 
consideration of the obligations your father con- 
ferred, and, at the same time, of keeping your 
paths straight. Of how you vegetate, loveless 
and lifeless, under the shade of two strangers, 
brought Heaven knows whence, and _ being 
Heaven knows who. 
even allowed to keep your child, who might 
have satisfied your heart, and made it content at 
least; but who sickened and died; who was 
killed by the cold shadows that have blighted 
your youth. At six and tw enty ! 1 
and so beautiful!” he added with a 





look. 








first chapter and parted with in the last; and 
this is what seven years may do for a boy. Our 


| memory is, perhaps, not as tosome matters inferior 


to his. We also can remember his first visit to 
57, Cheyne-walk; and especially how, while on 
that occasion his companion seemed more and 
more to retire into her wondering, thoughtful 


notion, the notion so sadly propounded to Aurelie, 
that there was something .1n the house which set 
fire to his young life, I am unwilling to say, but 
it really did not seem unlike it. It is certain 
that there was a new birth in the boy, an 
awakening of which he was conscious from the 
moment he put foot on the threshold; or, if 
before, when he sct out across St. George's 


Of how you were not | Fields that bright Sabbath in May, with the 


Kiddle note in his pocket. The meeting in the 
library, where Charles was so bold and unem- 
barrassed, and Mr. Maberly so distressed and 
wide of the mark generally, was only the fore- 
warning of much to come. 

Maberly’ s first care was, of course, to get 
Charles to school. Old Umbrellas had not altc- 
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gether neglected the boy in this respect, though. 
If he had not within him the foundations of| 
good scholarship, his mind was at least laid out | 
in eligible plots; the ground was cleared for | 
building; and his new-found friend took care to 

allow him special opportunities to make up for | 
lost time. Let it suffice, I pray, that the boy | 
lay hands on these opportunities rather than | 
took them. It was as if he had some exigent | 
and subtle purpose in view to which a little! 
learning might conduce, but beyond its pleasures | 
and advantages. He went at his exercises as if | 
he had been forewarned of them at his birth; 

took them dexterously by the tail, as it were, 

and swallowed them whole and alive,O! He 

read as he ate oranges, with native thirst and a 

keen relish; with a great contempt for the rind; 

and no thought at all as to the tree, or any good 

giver of the sun and the rain. His air and 

manner, too, kept pace with the ever-increasing 

momentum of his mind: Nature had given him 

a handsome person, and Mr. Maberly gave him 

rich clothes and plenty of money : s0 at nineteen 

he was already a well-read youth and a devilish 

gentlemanly young fellow. 

At twenty, the devouring rapidity of the boy 
became plainer than ever; it was clear that his 
clay was kneaded by the gods and tempered 
with wine. His odd, brilliant, fiery manner in 
conversation, the complete panoply that sur- 
rounded his mind and style, already rendered 
him, young as he was, a lion and an astonishment, 
even in Temple circles ; and combined, or rather 
varied, with a certain dégagé simplicity unac- 
countably charming, set him high among the 
few whom the son of Mrs. Dodd Bubbingham, 
or the nephew of the ladies Fitzfurze ven- 
tured to introduce to the mahogany at home. 
And at twenty-one he was a man of repute 
among those who knew. Heavy reviewers lit 
their pages with his humour, though they 
wagged their heads at it. Able editors scared 
their enemies with lightnings of which he had 
always a pocketful, and dispensed accordingly. 
He had a publisher who bowed to him. This 





time last night he was despising a great many 
things and a great many people at Lady de 
Chateau-Gorés, or—fie, it is impossible to cal- | 
culate to a minute—discoursing sweetly of 
Venice with M. E. M. Nay, this very evening, 
while he talked with Aurelie, the greatest come- 
dian of the age was earning bouquets of applause 
in a new play of his; the fascinating cantatrice, 
whose brow was so shortly to be adorned | 
with acoronet, was singing a beautiful little song | 
which our wives still sing; though it is not 
generally known that the air was composed in 
the Nightingale’s dressing-room, while Charles 
lounged against one chair with his hat in his 
hand, and Madame the Nightingale lounged in 
another, sipping her early chocolate. He 
whistled it off gravely to her between the 
solving of the sugar and the mingling of the 
cream; Madame tried to whistle it off too, but 
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succeeded best in puckering her charming 
mouth, for little bursts of laughter to un- 
pucker again; and then it was whistled off to 
the leader of the orchestra, who put it all right. 

But success is not always satisfaction. To 
Charles himself, the success he met with was 
only very well, for to him it seemed natural 
enough: no more than he expected, and not so 
much as he might accomplish, with a little care. 
But there were others who regarded it in a 
still less happy point of view. Richard Ma- 
berly had his own plans, his own hopes and 
prospects. He looked back and saw how it 
used to be at Evelyn—the calm, the content, 
and his father going quietly about to do good. 
He looked forward, and saw this evil-come 
child of his, in another calm village of Evelyn, 
a worthy pastor; and he dreamed that between 
the two—his futher and his son—he might 
catch some ray of grace beyond his penitence. 
The little conversation he overheard between 
Charlie and Mary, as they sat in the cockloft, 
and the shadow of the blacking-pot of sweet 
peas, affectionate and thoughtful as that con- 
versation was, banished from Richard Maberly’s 
mind the superstitious dread which had haunted 
it so long. It was in the joyful reaction arising 
from this discovery that evil is not always born 
of evil, that these new hopes of a future came 
sailing in; and he could not doubt but that 
they might all be realised. How severe then, 
was his disappointment when the boy set his 
feet in a clean contrary path—when he evinced 
that wild, untameable genius which ultimately 
distinguished him, and evinced, moreover, that 
its roots clung deep down in the soil, impossible 
to weed out! 

With Mary it was somewhat different; little 
Mary, who had been “thrown in,” if [ may so 
express it, in the effort to appease the gods—and 
became Aurelie’s maid; who was only taught to 
write prettily, and to spell not too badly, and to 
enjoy any good book that fell in her way; and 
then became Aurelie’s companion. Hers were 
soft eyes and an earnest, humble little heart. 
She went on loving Charlie in the most straight- 
forward manner, as if it were purely her busi- 
ness, and would not resign her title to Crop, 
though Charlie and she were at first little sepa- 
rated. And when he got older and cleverer, she 
liked to stand off afar, as it were, to see how he 
shone. She humiliated herself, she denied her- 
self all virtues and excellencies, in order that 
she might get so much farther back, and behold 
him so much the higher. I may tell you, how- 
ever, that there was not quite so much—a— 
what’s-a-name in that as you imagine; for, 
when she had placed him at his highest, and she 
herself lower than the lowest, it was only by 
way of making a spring, as the boys say. She 
regarded him at a distance with her love in the 
leash, and teazed herself with the distance, and 
then away she ran to him, and threw her arms 
about his neck, and caught his hand to her 
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bosom, claiming him, cleverness and all, for her | 

own. Had’nt he said so? 

her, in fact, for ever so long? 
But Mary’ s time came too. 
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I have not space to narrate the many incidents 


Had he not loved | that led to this sad conviction, nor even to dwell 


‘upon the manner in which Maberly bore them. 


It was when the Leniently, however, you may be sure ; for, after 


cold suspicion awoke in her heart—for she could ‘all, he could but feel proud of the honours the 


discover—that to be clever was not always to be ‘boy 


good ; to be great not always to be strong; and | 
that some genius is so big, it must fill the seat) 
of conscience also. Then the bright light that 
followed his steps became dark; she trembled ; 
not for herself, when she saw him wending away 
so far; and she wished herself back with him in 
the cockloft, with Crop, their childhood, and 
their poverty, that she might argue the matter, 
and convince him that it were best to let 57 
alone, and to have no other friends but labour 
and her love. As it was, she trusted and hoped, 
—for he was kind to her still; and sometimes, 
rare though the occasions now became, he would 
go up into her little room and talk just like the 
boy who walked hand-in-hand with her across St. 
George’s Fields. At those times he would aban- 
don the rich accents in which he had learned to 
attune his English; he even made little forays 
into the border-lands of imperfect grammar, and 
brought back old phrases and old tones delightful 
to hear. A half-dozen evenings so spent could 
Mary remember, when he was allowed to run 
down to Chelsea for a day or two, in intervals 
of study ; and she regretted all the more that the 
last was long ago, because Charlie himself seemed 
so much happier and better while they lasted. 
Even a little longer, perhaps. Who kuew? 
But Mary was well acquainted with all the 
facts of the case. She did not know all that 
Richard Maberly knew. Following hard upon 
the first disappointment I have mentioned came 
another, a thousand times harder to bear. It 
was the same which saddened the life of poor 
little Mary ; but while to her it brought sorrow, 
to him it brought suffering which only a few, 
and those not the luckiest, can estimate. Let 
us conceive of the terrible dread that haunted 
his mind before Charlie was found—the dread 
that his child, whatever it was, and wherever it 
was, might inherit the guilt in which it had 
been born; 
weighted with the responsibility of such a soul’s 
existence—of the dire punishment which its 
every crime would inflict on him, with whom 


| rather less vanity than his newest hat. 


| 





had won so early, the consideration in which 
he was held by grand and famous people, and 
not less because he wore his budding bays with 
For the 
rest—it was bitter enough, but the chief bitter- 
ness was mingled by his own hands. Should he 
wear a wrathful-virtuous face whose early life 
was marked by the same passion, the same 
wilful daring, the same reckless disregard of an 
old man better than he, and al! unredeemed by a 
single spark of that fire called sacred, which 
never went out in the young man’seyes? What 
stain lay on Charles Maberly’s character like that 
which rested on his own—which lay long years 
like a cloud before the vision of his good mother, 
gone at least to her great reward? What secret 
had to be revealed so dire as that which lay still 
unconfessed in his own bosom, and in the bosom 


| of asad, silent woman insome old Islington house ? 





lastly, it was all the due chastisement of 
Heaven; for the blame was his. The wind 
being sown, let us be thankful if our reaping 
fall short of the whirlwind. 

So follies were forgotten, and saddest escapades 
forgiven; but that is not all the philosophy of 
the subject. If Richard Maberly was conscious 
of his sin, he was also conscious, apart from the 
burning ashes heaped upon his head, that he had 
repented. And if Ae had been brought to view 


his errors from the side of Heaven, why not 
Charlie, who certainly had eyes to see more 


of the letters 
*“‘trievable’”’ to 


then, 
or 


abstruse things? Spite, 
irre, with ‘ vocable”’ 


finish, which would sometimes be written out 
, | be fore him, as if by the young man’s own hand, 
' whenever he thought of this, Mr. Maberly ear- 


let us conceive of a conscience. 
that. 


the account would some day have to be settled. 


too: 


visited on the children. Let us conceive, then, 


for the sins of the father are not wholly | 


of the rejoicing with which he found reason to’ 


believe that good had at length come out of evil, 
and that the boy wasa good boy, one who might 
be a blessing to somebody yet. And, lastly, 
conceive we of the moment when the banished 
ghost came back, armed, and entered the house, 
and kept the door; -—when Richard M: aberly 
saw that though the soul he had demanded was 
richly endowed with such gifts as poets tell us 
the devils can give, something was left out 
which Heaven bestows alone. 


lips that he needed it at all. 


nestly resolved to omit no endeavour to ‘bring 
the boy to reason. The mere change in him 
during these two years past—his drooping frame, 
his absorbed, heavy, anxious manner, the utter 
neglect of himself’ of Aurelie, of the horse at 
the mews, ought to have sufficed to accomplish 
But he was obliged to add remonstrance, 
argument, threat, and they all failed. Then he 
remembered the good offices of his mother; 
thought of Mary, who loved Charles so well; 

and, with tears, enlisted her. There wasa prize 
to win, said he, and if they could oply win it! 
Mary’s heart swelled as much with pride that it 
should ever be thought that she could help to 
recal him, as with grief to hear from another's 
But she brought 
her soft eyes, her love, and her womanly tact 
into the field; and Charles acknowledged them. 
He faltered; but presently was again on his 
| high- -way, self-judging, self-sufficing, handsome, 
graceful, and applauded. At length Mr. 
Maberly telt bound to take the high course, 
‘too. And it was true, as the young man sur- 





THE PATH 


mised, that he had been sent for to be cashiered | 
altogether. 

At the interview, Charles had the advantage | 
of his favourite candle-light, for he rose early 
next morning, left the house before any one else 
was astir, and did not return till the evening | 
was far advanced. ‘‘ Mr. Maberly is waiting 
for you in the library, Sir,” said Mrs. Evans, | 
her confusion not yet subsided; and accordingly | 
up stairs the young man went. Mr. Maberly 
was seated at the table, looking at a book, the | 
theme of which he had noconception of, though | 
he did finish a paragraph and mark it off before | 
he acknowledged Charles’s entrance. 

“Take a chair, Sir,” said he collectedly, | 
‘and oblige me by listening to what I have to 
say without reply, for to-night. Charles,” he 
began again, shading his eyes, ‘“‘ you have be- 
haved ill to me. It is useless to go over the | 
old ground. Your recklessness and ingratitude 
are hackneyed subjects between us, and [| 


i 





thought to leave it to your conscience—if you | 


had any—to revive them. But these last ex-| 
travagances of yours are not easily to be par- 
doned. 
uncommon, and give me the names of a dozen | 
men who have indulged in kindred things; but 


they are such as I cannot overlook, Sir, and | 


You may tell me that they are not very | 
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OF ROSES. 


have heard some one coming. ~ He rattled the 
lock to attract her attention; but she did not or 
would not hear it, sitting with her back to the 
fire as still as before. ‘‘ Mary!’ exclaimed he, 
going up and placing his hand on her shoulder, 
‘‘are you determined not to bid me good 
night ?”’ 

“?Tis easy to bid good night, Charles.” 

‘‘ But hard to say good-bye,” quoth my pretty 
Mary, with her pale face. ‘‘ Do you know, then, 
on what business I was sent for?’ he added, 
his forehead crimsoning a little. 

‘“‘T guess,”’ faltered she, her eyes still fixed 
on the fire. 

‘‘And it’s easy to see that you guess right. 
It’s all true enough. I am abandoned to my 
own mis-er-able resources. I am to go away 
to-morrow with the daylight, and it is not likely 
that I shall set foot within this house again.” 

“Oh, Charles, I thought you loved me !” 

“So I do, Mary! Don’t shake your head in 
that sad manner, darling little girl, but give me 
a kiss, and be good.” 

She did not kiss him, and she was good. 

“IT do love you!” he exclaimed again, soft, 
and earnest, and sincere; “ for there’s nobody 
like you in the world. And I believe it was 
something more than chance that set us down 


spite of your genius, resolve me to take a/ on that box in Kiddle’s cockloft.” 


course I hoped never to be forced to take. 
this letter. 
the one by which you introduced me to a boy 
I was only too happy to 
to humiliate you, but take it. Take it back, Sir; 
and so we cancel the past. Bring it me again | 
when I can acknowledge you without shame, 
—nay, bring it when you can honestly assure 
me that you are sorry for these doings, and will 
do them no more, and you will see that I have 
not lost my regard for you yet. Meanwhile, you 
will find a hundred pounds at my bankers; it is 
the last you will receive from them until I see 
you again. And there, Sir,” pointing to the 
grate, ‘‘ are the ashes of my only will. Youhad 
better take breakfast alone to-morrow, and go 
away early. I bid you farewell.” 

Charles was unprepared for the firmness with 
which all this was said. He made no reply, in 
accordance with the request the speaker had 
been compelled to make on opening his little 
oration—more in self-defence, though, than for 
any other reason—took the letter respectfully, 
turned it over once or twice with a thoughtful, 
if not a remorseful look, bowed, and retired. 
Mr. Maberly took up his book at the marked 
passage, but did not get on well, and threw it 
down in despair the moment the young man’s’ 
footsteps died away. 

Charles had to pass Mary’s room to go to his_ 
own. The door was ajar, and a ruddy light | 
came through the chink, for autumn evenings | 
are chill. He paused—how could he help it? 
and peeped in; and there was Mary seated 








See | 
You may probably remember it as | back.” 


“And yet you are going away, never to come 


“How can I help that? I did not volun- 


I do not offer jt | teer!”’ 


“ But you banish yourself, Charles, and for 
faults which make my heart ache worse than 
the banishment. Oh, dear Charlie!” said 
she, rising and putting an arm round his neck, 
“why won’t you let us all love you, and be 
proud of you, as we might? It would be so 
easy! Of course I do not speak of myself 
alone, for you have a hundred friends, and I am 
only a poor girl treated kindly for your sake. 
But I knew you first, Charles; we were children 
together; and you might take a Little pains only 
to please me !” 

He listened with tenderness fast deepening 
down into gloom. “I am afraid I don’t know 
how to do it, Mary,” said he; ‘and I am sure 
I am not worthy of your solicitude. It’s of no 
use. There’s no moral in me. I was born 
damned, and damned I shall be! Let me burn 
out my own way then—it promises to be no 
tardy operation—and be sure that my better 
thoughts were always inspired by this beautiful 
face.” 

He spoke with a profound voice, while hurri- 
cane clouds were gathering in his eyes; and he 
firmly believed what he said. As for Mary, she 
was appalled as she looked and listened—listened 
after he had concluded, as if to echoes sounding 
in her empty heart, and then fell on his shoulder 
in a gentle rain of tears. 

It was an hour after when Charles sat in his 


before the fire, very, very still, though she must jown room, also with a fire, with his midnight 
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lamp, and not without a little wine. He had the 
Kiddle note before him ; and regarded it with a 
keen yet puzzled air. 

The last words he ever breathed to my wife was, 
“Take the young one to R. Maberly, Esquire, 57, 
Cheyne-walk, Chelsea,” and Heaven 

“To R. Maberly, Esquire, 57, Cheyne-walk, 
Chelsea—eh?” said Charles to himself. ‘‘ And 
Maberly is not spelt with two b’s, nor Cheyne, 
Chaney! I suppose it actually is reserved for 
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me to discover that this could never be taken 
from a man’s lips, though it might very well be 
copied from an old letter, or something of that 
‘kind. ‘ Weirdon’ too; does that look like 
Kiddle’s orthography °” 

The other’s a gal. She’s our gal! 
worcus, and is mysterous likewise. 


She cum out of the 


“Ts that it?” said Charles, turning a wonder- 


ing face to the fire. 
(To be continued.) 
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NO. VI.—CURRER, 
We were going to write that it will be no 
news to the reader of this paper, that Currer 
Bett is dead. Yet the “public” is so large and 
so scattered, and such numbers, even of those 
who read, are out of the way of ordinary 
gossip and of newspapers, that we can conceive 
there may be those who will learn, for the first 
time, from these lines, that she, whose pseudonym 
has long been so familiar and suggestive is gone 
from us. But it is even so. Currer Bell died 
on the 31st of March last. The place that knew 
her once shall know her no more for ever; and 


the Silent Land holds not a more silent dweller | 


than she. Softly, quietly, she went her way, as 
her sisters had done before her ; but her footsteps 


have left a long-drawn echo, and such memorials 


of her as are ours have become pregnant with 
new meanings. Novy ‘life from the dead” 
breathes in the long familiar page, and a sense 
of communicated vitality creeps through us, as 
we count over our relics with a sadness which is 
not sorrow. They who die in the Lord are 
blessed, and tears are not for the departed brave ; 
but a peculiar solemnity must cling to the 
memory of Currer Bell as long as she is remem- 
bered. Her name is one to which belong no 
dilettante associations, no trivial anecdote, no 
trappings of literary pomp and vanity. Its 
sanctity is homely and bosom-born. Henceforth 


, ¢ 
c 


it is a thought for the wakeful midwatches of 


the night, or a household word for the melan- 
choly dusk. Behold, how we loved her. 

When we spoke recently, through these pages, 
of the vocation of the literary man and the 
dangers of professional writing,—when we said 
that whoso wrote to live was in a false position ; 
when we said in a previous paper, that the general 
reader had little idea how much of his best nature 
a conscientious writer of fiction put into his work, 
—we did not think how solemn a voice from the 
grave would soon repeat our words. We said 
above that no dilettante associations cling to the 
name of Currer Bell, that she cannot be thought 
of asa type “literary” woman; and there is a 
mournful depth of tone in the testimony we now 


ELLIS, 


G RAIDS. 


AND ACTON BELL. 


bring to support this observation—the testi- 
;mony, we believe, of Harriet Martineau, which 
-appeared in the Daily News of Friday, the 6th 
‘of April. If the genius of Currer Bell, we are 
| told, 


had been inexhaustible, it would have been exhausted 
'some time since. She had every inducement that could 
| have availed with one less high-minded, to publish two or 
three novels a year. Fame waited upon all she did; and 
‘she might have enriched herself by very slight exertion : 
/but her steady conviction was, that the publication of a 
| book is a solemn act of conscience—in the case of a novel 
as much as any other kind of book. She was not fond 
of speaking of herself and her conscience; but she now 
and then uttered to her very few friends things which 
'may, alas! be told now, without fear of hurting ber sen- 
sitive nature; things which ought to be told in her 
honour. Among tliese sayings was one which explains 
the long interval between her works. She said that she 
thought every serious delineation of life ought to be the 
product of personal experience and observation ; experi- 
-ence naturally occurring, and observation of a normal, 
and not of a forced or special kind. ‘“ 1 have not accu- 
mulated, since I published ‘ Shirley,’” she said, “ what 
makes it needful for me to speak again; and, till I do, 
may God give me grace to be dumb !” 


It is trite enough to say that the ‘ physically 
insignificant is often invested with dignity and 
glory, and made an object of world-wide interest, 
by the self-assertion of genius ;’” but we must beg 
to repeat the remark for the sake of bringing it 
into juxtaposition with a new _ illustration. 
Currer Bell, says Harriet Martineau (we shall 
assume that this name is ccrrect—if we are in 
error, no harm is done) was ‘‘the smallest of 
women,” a ‘frail little creature.’”’ Haworth, 
in Yorkshire, must be one of the lcast, as it is 
one of the most retired of villages. Yet there is 
no quarter of the civilised world to which the 
printing press has carried a newspaper, where 
Haworth is not hallowed ground; and it was 
not too much to say, when this ‘‘ wee, dark” 
sister’s death was just known, 
| A pang will be felt in the midst of the strongest 
interests of the day, through the length and breadth of 


| in 
the land, and in the very heart of Germany (where her 
_works are singularly appreciated), France, and America, 
| that the “Currer Bell,” who so lately stole as a shadow 
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into the field of contemporary literature, has already | directly affecting the interests of others, woul 


become a shadow again,-~vanishing from our view, and | 
henceforth haunting only the memory of the multitudes | 
whose expectation was fixed upon her. 


Akenside opposes to 


Greatness of bulk and symmetry of parts,— 
to 
all the range 
Of suns, and stars, and adamantine spheres, 





Wheeling unshaken through the void immense, 


beyond a doubt, have been treated as or 
It is one of the mysteries which 

haunt us in observation of life, that this stern 
secretiveness can and does actually exist in 
association with strong affections, and fine in- 
tegrity. The young wife, perhaps conscious 
that she carried the seeds of an early death in 
her bosom, now spent her days in a seclusion 
which must have affected her as might a resi- 


the image of Brutus,”lifting aloft his “ patriot 'dence on a little island in the sea, by whose 
steel;’? and Hannah More says, it is not fair | Shores glanced never a sail the long year through. 


opposition of mind to matter. 
the other side of Akenside’s idea. 


spiritual associations of the most delicate charac- 
ter. While the giant of war is trampling down 
lives by thousands, and shouting in trumpet- 
tongued fury, the ‘‘ smallest of women,” from a 
grave in a village which is only a dot on the 
largest map, sits a queen in the memory of more 
millions than the Macedonian dreamed of when 
he looked wistfully over the sea for another 
world to conquer. Surely it is a grand reflec- 
tion ! 

In the case of Currer Bell, at the very age 
which it has been said is so fatal to finely-strung 
and passionate natures, 


Came the blind fury with the abhorred shears, 
And slit the thin-spun life. 


She died at thirty-eight, the last of five sisters, 
—an only brother had preceded her to the 
world of shadows some time ago. She leaves 
here her father, the Rev. Patrick Bronté, 
very aged and infirm, and her husband (who 
had been married about six months), the 
Rev. A. B. Nicholls, her father’s curate. The 
names of the three sisters, in whom the reading 
world has been interested for these seven or 
eight years, are well known to have been Char- 
lotte (Currer), Ellis (Emily), and Acton (Anne), 
Bell. Their history is altogether exceptional, 
and is so vitally connected with the peculiarities 
of their writings, that, even if only for the sake 
of order and completeness, something must be 
said of what many of our readers have already 
learned. 

Many years ago, the Rev. Patrick Bronté, 
(the name is Irish, extremely ancient, and an 
abbreviation of Bronterre) then living at Pen- 
zance, in Cornwall, married, against the wishes 
of his friends, a very delicate and impressionable 
young lady on whose frame it would appear, 
consumption had already set the seal of doom, 
and bore her to Haworth, near Keighley, in 
Yorkshire, of which village he had been made 
perpetual curate. Her family ceased to hold 


any intercourse with her, and her husband, we 
gather, was of a studious, unworldly, and 
almost unintelligible character; a character in 
which a natural tendency to reserve and self- 





suppression asserted itself with a continuity and 
strength that, in the case of sty atte valu 


Here, however, is | In the quietest of parsonages, whose windows 


The material | 
minute is magnified and thrown into relief by 


opened upon the graves of the churchyard, sur- 
rounded for ever by the solemnising associations 
and suggestions of her husband’s vocation—en- 
joying such intercourse with the world without 
as a rude clump of cottages, called a village, 
offered to her—looking forth when she wentabroad 
on a bleak, unreclaimed Yorkshire moor,—with 
a husband of “‘ close,”’ silent habits, and with the 
half-stifled fires of affection for the friends of 
her youth smouldering in her heart,—what a 
life must this woman have lived! The sense of 
the supernaturai, of the power of affection, and 
of the will over time, space, and circumstance, 
must all have been quickened to an abnormal 
and perilous degree. The faculty of minute 
observation would be strengthened in proportion 
to the fewness of the objects on which it was 
exercised, (the alternative would be a stunting 
and deadening process); volumes of thought 
would be found in trifles; the smallest incident 
would furnish a centre for radii of yearning, of 
retrospection, of imagination. Of a mother 
leading this strange, unnatural, brooding ex- 
istence, were born Charlotte, Emily, and Ann 
Bronté. Of Charlotte, Emily, and Ann Bronté, 
were born ‘Jane Eyre,” ‘“‘ Wuthering H 2ights,” 
and the ‘‘ Tenant of Wildfell Hall.” 

The early training of the children, es; ecially 
that of Charlotte, could scarcely hav» been 
happy, either as to intellectual or moral disci- 
pline. At an early age, Charlotte induced her 
father to send her and her sisters to the Clergy 
School, at Cowan-bridge, which is the ‘‘ Lowood” 
of Jane Eyre. Let us quote the Daily News 
again :— 

The account of the school in “ Jane Eyre” is only too 
true. The “Helen” of that tale is—not precisely the 
eldest sister, who died there—but more like her than 
any other real person. She is that sister, “ with a dif- 
ference.” Another sister died at home soon after —— 
the school, and in consequence of its hardships; 

“ Currer Bell” (Charlotte Bronté) was never free while 
there (for a year and a half) from the gnawing sensation 
or consequent feebleness of downright bunger: and she 
never grew an inch from that time. She was the smallest 
of women; and it was that school which stunted her 

. As she tells us in “ Jane Eyre,” the visitation 
of an epidemic caused a total change and radical reform 
in the establishment, which was even removed to another 
site. But the reform came too late to reverse the desting 
of the doomed family of the Brontés. 


Such experiences as those of these girls at 
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premature insight into the recesses of human 
motive and the varieties of human character, 


and to strengthen a natural tendency to surround | get them printed. 


the ordinary and the real with a preternaturally 
tragic atmosphere. That they would deepen 


suppression which so evidently existed in all three 


of these remarkable beings, most of all in Emily, | © 


is obvious. We wish we had fuller details con- 
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now suddenly aequired strength and consistency: it 


took the character of a resolve. We agreed to ar- 
range a small selection of our poems, and, if possible, 
Averse to personal publicity, we 
veiled cur own names under those of Currer, Ellis, 


‘and Acton Bell; the ambiguous choice being dictated by 
that morbid ¢aste for self-communion and self-j|a sort of conscientious scruple at assuming Christian 


names positively masculine, while we did not like to de- 
clare ourselves women, because, without at that time sus- 
ting that our mode of writing and thinking was not 
what is called “feminine”’—we had « vague impression 


cerning the prototype of ‘‘ Helen,” who seems to | that authoresses are liable to be looked on with prejudice; 
have resembled Ann more than either of the sisters | we had noticed how critics sometimes use for their chas- 


who survived her. After Lowood, came for Char- 
lotte, Emily, and Ann, the life of a governess. 
Charlotte went on the Continent, as would be 

lain from ‘ Villette,” if from nothing else ; 

ut the same thing would be naturally inferred 
by any attentive reader of ‘Jane Eyre,’’ in 
which there are frequent Gallicisms of style, and 
a certain indescribable but unmistakeable air of 
having examined Continentalsociety from a Con- 
tinental point of view. In “Shirley,” it may 
be observed that the Gallicisms are more fre- 
quent even than in ‘‘Jane Eyre;” apart from 
that, the talk of Moore’s sister is wonderfully 
done, and we shall never lose our hold or our en- 
joyment of some of the lady’s expressions— 
“‘ Unaccountably pensive,” —‘“‘ I ever disapprove 
of what is not intelligible,”—‘‘ Unsettled hurry,” 
—‘T will give her principles; I will give her 
the control of her feelings.” 

We commence and continue the literary his- 
tory of these girls in the words of Charlotte, in 
the Biographical notice of her sisters prefixed 
to the new edition of ‘‘ Wuthering Heights,” 
and ‘‘ Agnes Grey,” published after their death, 
and dated 19th September, 1850 :— 

About fiv : years ago, my two sisters and myself, after 
asomewhas prolonged period of separation, found our- 
selves reuy,ited and at home. Resident in a remote dis- 
trict, whi re education had made little progress, and 
where, cc asequently, there was no inducement to seek 
social int rcourse beyond our own domestic circle, we 
were wh illy dependent on ourselves and each other, on 
books an | study, for the enjoyments and occupations of 
life. Th + highest stimulus, as well as the liveliest plea- 
sure we} ad known from childhood upwards, lay in at- 
tempts at literary composition. Formerly we used to 
show each other what we wrote, but of late years this 
habit of communication and consultation had been dis- 
continued ; hence it ensued, that we were mutually igno- 
rant of the progress we might respectively have made. 

One day, in the autumn of 1845, I accidentally lighted 
on a MS. volume of verse in my sister Emily’s hand- 
writing. Of course, I was not surprised, knowing that 
she could and did write verse: I looked it over, and 
something more than surprise seized me—a deep con- 
viction that these were not common effusions, nor at all 





{ 
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tisement the weapon of personality, and for their reward 
a flattery, which is not true praise. 

The bringing out of our little book was hard work. As 
was to be expected, neither we nor our poems were at all 
wanted; but for this we had been prepared at the outset; 
though inexperienced ourselves, we had read the experi- 
ence of others. The great puzzle lay in the difficulty of 
getting answers of any kind from the publishers to whom 
we applied. Being greatly harassed by this obstacle, | 
ventured to apply to the Messrs. Chambers, of Edinburgh, 
for a word of advice; they may have forgotten the cir- 
cumstance, but J have not, for from them I received a 
brief and business-like, but civil and sensible reply ; on 
which we acted, and at last made way. 

The book was printed ; it is scarcely known, and all of 
it that merits to be known are the poems of Ellis Bell. 
The fixed conviction I held, and hold, of the worth of 
these poems, has not indeed received the confirmation of 
much favourable criticism; but I must retain it not- 
withstanding. 

Ill success failed to crush us: the mere effortt s1:- 
ceed had given a wonderful zest to existence; it must 
be pursued. We each set to work on a prose tale: 
Ellis Bell produced “ Wuthering Heights,” Acton Bell 
“ Agnes Grey,” and Currer Bell also wrote a narrative in 
one volume. These MSS. were perseveringly obtruded 
upon various publishers for the space of a year and a 
half; usually, their fate was an ignominious and abrupt 
dismissal. 

At last “ Wuthering Heights” and “Agnes Grey” were 
accepted on terms somewhat impoverishing to the two 
authors; Currer Bell’s book found acceptance nowhere, 
nor any acknowledgment of merit, so that something 
like the chill of despair began to invade his heart, As 
a forlorn hope, he tried one publishing-house more— 
Messrs. Smith and Elder. Ere long—in a much shorter 
space than that on which experience had taught him 
to calculate—there came a letter, which he opened in 
the dreary expectation of finding two hard, hopeless 
lines, intimating that Messrs. Smith and Elder were 
not disposed to publish the MS., and, instead, he 
took out of the envelope a letter of two pages. 
He read it trembling. It declined, indeed, to pub- 
lish that tale, for business reasons, but it discussed its 
merits and demerits so courteously, so considerately, in a 
spirit so rational, with a discrimination so enlightened, 
that this very refusal cheered the author better than a 
vulgarly-expressed acceptance would have done. It was 
added, that a work in three volumes would meet with 
careful attention. 

I was then just completing Jane Eyre, at which I had 


like the poetry women generally write. I thought them , been working while the one volume tale was plodding its 
condensed and terse, vigorous and genuine. To my ear, | weary round in London: in three weeks I sent it off; 


they had also a peculiar music—wild, melancholy, and 
elevating. . . . Meantime, my younger sister quietly 
produced some of her own compositions, intimating that 
since Emily’s had given me pleasure, I might like to 
look at hers. I could not but be a partial judge, yet I 
thought that these verses, too, had a sweet, sincere pathos 
of their own. 

We had very early cherished the dream of one day be- 
coming authors. This dream, never relinquished, even 
when distance divided and absorbing tasks occupied us, 





friendly and skilful hands took it in. This was in the 
commencement of September,1847 ; it came out before the 
close of October following, while“ Wuthering Heights” and 
“Agnes Grey,” my sisters’ works, which had already been 
in the press for months, still lingered under a different 
management. They appeared at last. Critics failed to 
do them justice. 


. The supplement to this story must come from 
another pen—once more, Harriet Martineau. 
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It is-far better to make direct quotations than to 
dilute and ‘‘doctor” on the pretence of origi- 
nality :— 


“Jane Eyre” was naturally and universally supposed 
to be Charlotte herself; but she always denied it, calmly, 
cheerfully, and with the obvious sincerity which charac- 
terised all she said. She declared that there was no more 
ground for the assertion than this:—She once told her 
sisters that they were wrong—even morally wrong—in 
making their heroines beautiful, as a matter of course. 
They replied that it was impossible to make a heroine in- 
teresting on other terms. Her answer was, “I will 
prove to you that you are wrong. I will show you a 
heroine as small and as plain as myself, who shall be as 
interesting as any of yours.” “ Hence, ‘Jane Eyre,’”’ 
said she, in telling the anecdote: “but she is not 
myself, any further than that.” As the work went 
on, the interest deepened to the writer. When 
she came to “ Thorntield.” she could not stop. Being 
short-sighted to excess, she wrote in little square paper 
books, held close to her eyes, and (the first copy) in 
pencil. On she went, writing incessantly for three 
weeks ; by which time she had carried her heroine away 
from Thornfield, and was herself in a fever, which com- 
pelled her to pause. The rest was written with less 
vehemence, and with more anxious care. The world adds, 
with less vigour and interest. She could gratify her 
singular reserve, in regard to the publication of this re- 
markable book, We allremember how long it was before 
we could learn who wrote it, and any particulars of the 
writer, when the name was revealed. She was living 
among the wild Yorkshire hills, with a father who was too 
much absorbed in his studies to notice her occupations ; 
in a place where newspapers were never seen (or where 
she never saw any), and in a house where the servants 
knew nothing about books, manuscripts, proofs, or the 
post. When she told her secret to her father, she carried 
her book in one hand, and an adverse review in the other, 
to save his simple and unworldly mind from rash ex- 
pectations of a fame and fortune which she was deter- 
mined should never be the aims of her life. That we 
have had only two novels since shows how deeply 
grounded was this resolve. 

“Shirley” was conceived and wrought out in the midst 
of fearful domestic griefs. Her only brother, a young 
man of once splendid promise which was early blighted, 
and both her remaining sisters, died in one year. There 
was something inexpressibly affecting in the aspect of the 
frail little creature who had done such wonderful things, 
and who was able to bear up, with so bright an eye and 
80 composed a countenance, under such a weight of sor- 
row, and such a prospect of selitude. In her deep 
mourning dress (neat as a Quaker’s), with her beautiful 
hair, smooth and brown, her fine eyes blazing with 
meaning, and her sensible face indicating a habit of self- 
control, if not of silence, she seemed a perfect household 
image—irresistibly recalling Wordsworth’s description of 
that domestic treasure. And she was this. She was as 
able at the needle as the pen. The household knew the 
ee saga of her cookery before they heard of that of her 

dks, 


It is enough. Currer Bell’s nearest relatives 
survive her, and we will add none of the small 
talk which is current about her personal history, | 
seeing that we cannot tell on what chord we 
might unwittingly strike, or what false impres- 
sions we might convey by stating what was lite- 
rally true. 

It will before this time have occurred to the 
reader that, though books freer from the small 
trickery of egotism than those of Currer, Ellis, 
and Acton Bell, were never given to the world, 
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yet that their whole life-story might be gathered 
by collating passages scattered over their very 
remarkable novels. Not only are the broad 
outlines of the writers’ characters reproduced 
for us, but minor details contribute to the in- 
tense reality of the descriptions. No one can 
forget Jane Eyre’s smallness, the vivid, in- 
quiring expression of her eyes, which Mr. 
Rochester noticed so early, nor the “‘ Quaker” 
plainness and neatness of her dress, twice men- 
tioned, with that very epithet, in the first 
volume of ‘‘ Jane Eyre.’ In ‘“ Agnes Grey,” 
in “Jane Eyre,” and again in “ Villette,” we 
have what we may call the governess element. 
Everywhere we have an intimate knowledge 
of the clerical character and habits, and of the 
perils of lonely, motherless childhood. In 
‘‘ Wuthering Heights,”’ in the early part of ‘‘Jane 
Eyre,’ and in “ Villette,” the child element is 
very strong, and the children all painfully un- 
healthy beings. What woman ever wrote be- 
fore of hunger, as Currer has done in the third 
volume of ‘Jane Eyre?” In many parts of 
the works of these interesting women, indeed, 
the savoury or alimentive element is so promi- 
nent, as naturally to suggest to a reader the 
inquiry—do not this peculiar vividness and 
zest of description spring from special expe- 
riences? And poor Currer has been fain, she 
said, to pick up the crumbs from under the table 
at Lowood ! 

Let us recal for a moment what we have 
written of the peculiar ‘‘ temperament’’ of Mr. 
Bronté, (we use that common word, but the 
reserve of which we have spoken lies deeper 
than ‘‘ temperament”’), and of the life the mother 
must have led in her Yorkshire solitude, and 
then turn to what Currer writes of her sisters :— 


My sister Emily was not a person of a demonstrative 
character, nor one on the recesses of whose mind and 
feelings, even the nearest and dearest to her could in- 
trude unlicensed—it took hours to reconcile her to the 
discovery I had made (of her poetical attempts). In 
Anne, there was a constitutional reserve and taciturnity, 
which placed and kept her in the shade, and covered her 
mind, and especially her feelings, with a sort of nun-like 
veil, which was rarely lifted. 


O fearful and wonderful human spirit! In 
every one of the books left us by the Brontés, 
the most obvious peculiarity is the rare power 
of self-suppression with which the leading cha- 
racters are endowed. In Anne’s novels this is 
less apparent than in the rest; but in her poetry 
the natural tendency is strongly developed:— 

I’ve noticed many a youthful form, 
Upon whose changeful face 
The inmost workings of the soul 
The gazer well might trace ; 
The speaking eye, the changing lip, 
The ready-blushing cheek, 
The smiling, or beclouded brow, 
Their different feelings speak. 
But, thank God, you t gaze on mine 
For hours, and never know, 
The secret changes of my soul, 
From joy to keenest woe ! 
2"2 
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In Currer the conversational impulse would ap- | 
pear to have been stronger than in her sisters; 


as her reading and observation were, no doubt, 
more discursive, and her turn of mind more ana- 
lytical. Notwithstanding her capacity of prompt 
decision and persistent action, she was evidently 
@ very sympathetic person; a person who was 
not too self-recessed to take the hues of surround- 
ing minds; a very versatile person, whose lot it 


must have been to pass through many phases of | 
development before the natural termination of | 


her career. 

“Shirley” and “ Villette” were both stories 
of circumstance and observation, sufficiently in- 
dicating the changes which were passing over 
the writer’s mind. Currer Bell had arrived, 
when she wrote ‘“ Shirley,” at that saddening 
appreciation of the stubbornness of stubborn 
facts which comes sooner or later for all of us, 
and with a deadly weight upon the imaginative 
and the recluse. She saw the world as it ever 
seems at a certain stage of our mental history— 
a bad, bristling scene of complication and selfish- 
ness, where men and women jostle each other 
from day to day, with little real communion ; 
where circumstance is, in fact, too strong 
for spirit. We all fling ourselves into life 
with the conviction that an athletic soul 
may mould all things as it will; but sooner or 
later, we find we have flung ourselves against a 
rock which sends us backward staggered and 
bleeding. This is a discovery which cannot be 
anticipated, which no prematurity of the faculties 
will give.* It had not come for Currer Bell 
when she wrote ‘Jane Eyre;” it had come, 
when she wrote “Shirley.” ‘‘Jane Eyre” and 
“Wuthering Heights’ are novels in which Will 
and Love master Circumstance. It is not 
merely that Jane marries Rochester, or that none 
of the ordinary machinery is set to work to 
bring about this result—but there is the agency 
of that mysterious identity of two souls who in- 
tensely love, which ever takes possession of 
solitary, yearning natures, such as Mrs. Bronté’s, 
and that of her girls. Compare the following 
passages, one from Currer’s ‘‘Jane Eyre,” the 
other from the “‘ Wuthering Heights” of Ellis 


Bell :— 


Some days since—nay, I can remember them—four ; 
it was last Monday night, a singular mood came over me: 
one in which grief replaced frenzy—sorrow, sullenness. I 
had long had the impression that since I could nowhere 
find you, you must be dead. Late that night—perhaps it 
might be between eleven and twelve o’clock—ere I retired 
to my dreary rest, I supplicated God, that, if it seemed 
good to Him, I might soon be taken from this life, 
and admitted to that world to come, where there was 
still hope of rejoining Jane, 

I was in my own room, and sitting by the window, 
which was open ; it soothed me to feel the balmy night 
air, though I could see no stars, and only by a vague, lu- 


minous haze, knew the presence of a moon. I longed for. 





* See “Shirley,” Vol. IL, p. 9—“ Our power of being 
happy,” &c., &c. “ But that was when Iwas young—two 
years ago.” 


thee, Janet! Oh, I longed for thee both with soul and 
flesh! I asked of God, at once in anguish and humility, 
‘if I had not been long enough desolate, afflicted, 
tormented; and might not soon taste bliss and peace 
‘once more? That I merited all I endured, I acknow- 
_ledged—that I could scarcely endure more, I pleaded ; 
and the alpha and omega of my heart’s wishes broke in- 
voluntarily from my lips, in the words—“ Jane! Jane! 
Jane!” 

“ Did you speak these words aloud ?” 

“T did, Jane. If any listener had heard me, he would 
have thought me mad; I pronounced them with such 
frantic energy.” 

“And it was last Monday night: somewhere near 
midnight ?” 

“Yes; but the time is of no consequence: what fol- 
lowed is the strange point. You will think me supersti- 
tious—some superstition I have in my blood, and always 
had; nevertheless, this is truae—true at least it is that I 
heard what I now relate. As I exclaimed ‘Jane! Jane! 
Jane!’ a voice—I cannot tell whence the voice came, but 
I know whose voice it was, replied, ‘ 1 am coming : wait 
for me.’ And a moment after went whispering on 
the wind, the words— Where are you ?’” 

I'll tell you, if I can, the idea, the picture these words 
opened to my mind: yet it is difficult to express what I 
want to express. Ferndean is buried, as you see, in @ 
heavy wood, where sound falls dull, and dies unre- 
verberating. ‘“ Where are you?” seemed spoken 
amongst mountains; for I heard a hill-sent echo repeat 
the words. Cooler and fresher at the moment the gale 
seemed to visit my brow: I could have deemed that in 
some wild love scene, I and Jane were meeting. In spirit, 
I believe, we must have met. You no doubt were, at 
that hour, in unconscious sleep, Jane; perhaps your 
soul wandered from its cell to comfort mine; for those 
were your accents—as certain as I live—they were 
yours!” rs 

Reader, it was on Monday night—near midnight— 
that I, too, had received the mysterious summons; 
those were the very words by which I replied to it. 
I listened to Mr. Rochester’s narrative, but made no 
disclosure in return. The coincidence struck me as 
too awful and inexplicable to be communicated or dis- 
cussed. If I had said anything, my tale would be 
such as must necessarily make a profound impression 
on the mind of my hearer; and that mind, yet from 
its sufferings too prone to gloom, needed not the 
deeper shade of the supernatural. I kept these things, 
then, and pondered them in my heart. 


The other passage is from the conversation 
between Heathclift and Nelly Dean, after 
Catherine Earnshaw’s death :— 


“ She’s dead!” he said; “I’ve not waited for you to 
learn that. Put your handkerchief away—don’t snivel 
before me. Damn you all! she wants none of your 
tears!” , . . . . “And—did she ever mention 
me?” he asked, hesitating, as if dreading that the 
answer to his question would introduce details that he 
could not bear to hear. “Her senses never returned; 
she recognised nobody from the time you left her,” I 
said, “she lies with a sweet smile on her face; and 
her latest ideas wandered back to pleasant early days. 
| Her life closed in a gentle dream—may she wake as 

kindly in the other world!” f 

“May she wake in torment!” he cried, with fright- 
ful vehemence, stamping his foot and groaning in & 
sudden paroxysm of ungovernable ion. “ Why, 
she’s a liar to the end! Where is she? not there— 
not in Heaven—not perished—where? Oh! you said 
you cared nothing for my sufferings! And I pray 
one prayer—repeat it till my tongue stiffens—Catherine 
Earnshaw, may you not rest as long as I am living! 
You said I killed you—haunt me, then! The mar- 
dered do haunt their murderers, I believe. I know 
that ghosts have wandered on earth. Be with me 
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alwa 
leave me in this abyss, where I cannot find you! 
God! it is unutterable! I cannot live without my life! 
I cannot live without my soul!” 


No criticism on “‘ Wuthering Heights”’ ever fell | 


in our way, but itis with a smile that we learn 


discern that it was a work of real genius, of 
genuine creative power. 


ssed the creative gift in a higher degree 
than she did. Of her sister she says, that when 
she had drawn Heathclift, Earnshaw, Catherine, 
she “‘ knew not what she had done.” Of herself, 
she says in ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” (2nd Ed. p. 149)— 
“Mary-Ann had a turn for narrative; J for 
analysis; she liked to inform, I to question :” 
which is a very conscious and significant pas- 
e. In Currer we are not sure whether the 
analytic did not at least equal the creative 
power, whether she possessed the same faculty 
of projection as her sister. We do not find in 
Rochester, in Sir John Rivers, anything so 
unique as in Heathclift, and Catherine. We 


understand the former easily; their conduct is | 


harmonious; they were produced ad extra; there 
can be no dispute about them. Strange as it 
may seem at a hasty glance, these are not the 
characteristics of intuitive character-drawing, 
as witness the endless disputes among the justest 
critics about the most absolutely real of 
imaginary beings — Hamlet, Macbeth, Lady 
Macbeth, &c.; and the diversity in the imper- 
sonations of actors of equal talent. Nor is it 
the fact that such of the characters we meet in 
every-day life as would be eligible for a novelist’s 
or dramatist’s purpose, such as offer the means 
of developing thought and passion in a conflict 
of events, are easily understood; quite the con- 
trary. We think we recognise in the freedom 
with which beings so diverse as Heathclift, 
Catherine, and Edgar Linton, are, so to speak, 
flung whole and erect, upon the canvas, a 
genuine originating power. _ We are sensible of 
astartling incongruity in the two-page long, me- 
taphysical speeches of Heathclift; but, taking 
that in connection with the rapid succession of 
incident, (run your eye down any page of 
“Wuthering Heights,” and notice this) and the 
keen, vivid dialogue, we cannot help fancying 
Ellis Bell should have been—a dramatist : then, 
the long speeches to inappropriate listeners 
would have been inspired soliloquies, offending 
against no artistic proprieties whatever. 

We are inclined to say, then, that if Emily 
Bronté had lived, she wouldhave produced works 
of a more unique and enduring character than 
even ‘Jane Eyre.” This, however, is only a 
very timid speculation of ours. Charlotte's 
mind was amind of wonderful things; and what 
might have come to the surface after she had 
worked out the transitionary lodes, as she was 
doing in “Shirley” and “ Villette,” it would in- 


e any form—drive me mad! only do not | 
Oh, | 


Currer Bell seems to | 
have been distinctly of opinion that her sister | 
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deed be hard to say. {n these last works one dis- 
covers a greater variety of observations and 
reading, and more literary tact than in “Jane 
Eyre,’’ but there is not the same intensity, nor 
does the trick of the mind so regularly determine 


| the trick of the composition. The style is free, 
from Currer Bell’s preface, that, with the one | 
exception she mentions, the “ press”’ failed to | 


and often smart, with great diversity of modu- 
lation; magnificent passages occur here and 
there. We miss one frequent peculiarity of 
earnest, absorbed writing, where the writer is 
unpractised, whichis apparent in ‘‘ Jane Eyre,””— 
iteration of particular words and phrases, as if 
they could not be let go—e.g., ‘‘ Quaker-like;”’ 
‘‘ gathered to,” ‘‘ eerie,” “eerily.” When we 
say that the mental trick does not seem in 
“Shirley” and “ Villette” to have determined the 
trick of the pen so regularly as in “Jane 
Eyre,’’ we have an eye particularly on the fact 
that in “Jane Eyre’’ and the poems, you always 
have very distinctly put before you the dot of 
simple incident, from which the web of mystery 
and passion is to be woven; you see where the 
point of the compasses was planted, before the 
radii of the charmed circle were drawn; and 
that this is not so strikingly the case in the 
later works. Take the first chapter in “ Jane 
Eyre.” It starts from—‘‘ We had been wander- 
ing in the leafless shrubbery,” (it will not do to 
read walking or to omit the adjective); and 
before you reach the fifth page, you are landed 
in a terra incognita of wonder and horror. Take 
the poem ‘“ Pilate’s Wife’s Dream” :— 
I’ve quenched my lamp—I struck it in that start 
Which every limb convulsed. I heard it fall— 


and then pursue this bird of the thunder-cloud 


through her gradually widening sweep of 
thought. Take the poem ‘‘ Mementos,” the 
commencement is enough to stamp it for 


Charlotte’s without reading another line :— 


Arranging long-locked drawers and shelves 
Of cabinets shut up for years, 
How still the lonely room appears— 


Take the poem, ‘‘ The Letter,” and there notice 
another peculiarity of Charlotte’s early style,— 
her frequent use of the interrogation :—* 


What is she writing? Watch her now,t 
How fast her fingers move— 
* * * 


Her soul is in the absorbing task ; 
To whom then doth she write ? 


Take the poem ‘“‘ Presentiment’”’— 


Sister, you’ve sat there all the day, 
Come to the hearth awhile ; 

The wind so wildly sweeps away, 
The clouds so darkly pile ; 

That open book has lain unread 
For hours upon your knee 


a — ee 





* See “Jane Eyre,” Vol. IIL, p. 27. Vol. L, p. 148. 

+ Compare Mr. Rochester's semi-soliloguy, “Jane 
Eyre,” Vol. IITL., p. 41, and observe the similarity in the 
structure of the composition ; the directness with which 
the phraseology obeys the leadings of the thought. 
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Take the “‘ Teacher’s Monologue” — 


The room is quiet: thoughts alone 
People its mute tranquillity— 


In all these instances, we observe a peculiar 


habit of mind—the habit which reads incidents, | 


if we may so speak; which turns a trifle into a 
meaning scroll, and unrols it that it may be 
perused. 


spirit, and it is one which is less apparent in the 


writings of Currer Bell, after the success of her | 
literary aspirations had linked her, consciously, | 
with the world without, and the chambers of 


her mind began to receive company. 


Considered from the point of view of a meta- | 


physical speculator on the characteristics and 
growth of three remarkable intellects, the 
neglected ‘‘ Poems” are the most interesting 
relic of the Brontés we possess. It is probable 
Charlotte was right in saying, that the only 
verses in the volume which bespoke the real 
Divine afflatus were those of ‘ Ellis” (Emily, 
the author of ‘“‘ Wuthering Heights”). Anne, 
however, would undoubtedly have produced 
fine hymns and songs—let no one smile; she 
wrote what was cantabile, as the Italians say, 
and that is the characteristic of both songs and 
hymns when genuine. We gather from pas- 
sages in Anne’s “‘ Tenant of Wildfell-hall,” and 
Charlotte’s ‘Shirley,’ that Sir Walter Scott 
was a favourite poet in this little circle, and 
that his ‘“‘ Marmion ”’ was well read there. On 
glancing at the poems, it will be observed that 
the structure of his verse is here and there imi- 
tated. For instance, in ‘“‘ Mementos,’’ pp. 16, 
17,—though there the imitation is most inap- 
propriate. Sometimes in the verses of Currer 
there is a want of literary congruity which pro- 
vokes a quiet smile, ¢.g. (p. 114) :— 
Then, Love thus crowned with sweet reward, 
Hope blest with fulness large, 


I'd mount the saddle, draw the sword, 
And perish in the charge ! 


Ellis occasionally erred in the 
This is a beautiful-verse (p. 23.) :— 


sume way. 


It would not do—the pillow glowed, 
And glowed both roof and floor, 

And birds sang loudly in the wood, 
And fresh winds shook the door—” 


But the next line or two affects us much, as 
Tennyson’s ‘blue fly singing i’ the pane” 
affected Bulwer :— 


The curtains waved, the wakened flies 
Were murmuring round my room, 
Imprisoned there till I should rise, 
And give them leave to roam. 
? > 7 . . . 
But, alas! we have still remaining so many 
more observations and pencil-marked passages 
than could be introduced in this paper, that we 
may as well cease abruptly at once, though 
much against our inclination. 
Much has been said in 
large print, about the *‘ coarseness’’ and freedom 
of speech which prevail in the novels of Currer, 


It is the habit of a solitary, brooding | -_ y now 
‘bears this inscription, in a strong, clear, legal 


small talk, and in!/°, 
Currer Bell to attempt to draw such a character. 


' 


' 
| 
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Ellis, and Acton Bell. An apology which ap- 
plies to all three of the girls, though it was 
meant for Ellis only, will be found in Currer’s 
very fine preface to ‘‘ Wuthering Heights.”’ 
Criticism of another kind has not been wanting: 
Currer’s heroes ‘love too readily,’’ too eagerly, 
too manifestatively, and so on. In the library 
copy of “Shirley” now before us, the title-page 


hand (that accounts for the promptitude with 
which the idea of ‘transportation’ suggested 
itself to the writer) :—‘‘ All such authors should 
be transported for writing such trash—caleulated 
to do young persons a great deal of injury.” But 
it must not be forgotten that natures in which 
there exists that peculiar faculty of reserve, under 
average circumstances, with which Currer Bell 


has endowed so many of her characters (male as 





well as female), generally indemnify themselves 
when once love has lifted the curtain, by play- 
ing out their part with an earnest frankness 
which is both wonderful and beautiful to behold; 
and which, as a subject for the pencil, offered 
peculiar temptations to an artist like this, so re- 
cluse, so afflicted, with so few chances of utter- 
ing her inmost self. Most readily can we un- 
derstand how, in her own words, she had known 
‘from childhood no higher stimulus than that 
of literary composition,’ and how, when 
she took up the pen, somewhat of herself 
would intrude into all she wrote.* And there 
is such a perfume of conscientiousness breathing 
through every page of hers that we doubt 
whether her novels have ever done harm. 
Readers of sufficient feeling and culture, to be 
deeply impressed by them, would only be 
conscious of having been profoundly stirred, 
made to think, admitted into a partnership of 
quite exceptional experience, and vividly shown 
some not ordinarily revealed background of 
passion and mystery in the human soul. SBe- 
sides, is it or is it not the fact, that very many 
women do love as eagerly, as manifestatively, as 
outspokenly, as pursuingly—as Caroline Helstone 
for example? If so, let it be ‘told,’ even 
though ‘Gath and Askelon”’ should hear of 
it. It is only the “ Philistine, and the daughters 
of the uncircumcised” that will ‘“ triumph,” 
and find the revelation ‘‘ calculated to do young 
persons much injury—all such persons should 
be transported for writing such trash,’ Verily, 
critics of this order have their reward, and we 
wish them joy of it. Nor is this all, for, says 
Currer Bell in the same preface to ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights” :— 

The writer who possesses the creative gift, owns 
something of which he is not always master—something 


that at times strangely wills and works for itself. He 
may lay down rules and devise principles, and to rules 


* In “ Villette,” Lucy Snowe begins by disclaiming 
an unregulated imagination. It was a perilous thing for 
By 
the time we reach the end of the first volume, we find 
Lucy to have been “of imagination all compact.” 
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and principles it will perhaps for years lie in subjection; | 


and then, haply without any warning of revolt, there 
comes a time when it will no longer consent “ to harrow 
the vallies, or be bound with a band in the furrow;” 
when it “Jaughs at the multitude of the city, and re- 
gards not the crying of the driver;” when, refusing abso- 
lutely to make ropes out of sea-sand any longer, it sets 
to work on statue-hewing, and you have a Pluto or a 
Jove, a Tisiphone or a Psyche, a Mermaid or a 
Madonna, as Fate or Inspiration directs, Be the work 
grim or glorious, dread or divine, you have little choice 
left but quiescent adoption. As for you—the nominal 
artist—your share in it has been to work passively under 
dictates you neither delivered nor could question ; that 
would not be uttered at your prayer, nor suppressed nor 
changed at your caprice. If the result be attractive, the 
world will praise you, who little deserve praise ; if it be 


repulsive, the same world will blame you, who almost | 


as little deserve blame. 


MAINE LIQUOR LAW MOVEMENT. 
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We may, perhaps, presume her creed to have 
been somewhat vague, or fluctuating, necessarily 
so from the cast of her mind and her peculiar 
experience,—and it is of small moment to notice 
how strangely she had grasped the idea of a 
mystic Trinity. We can understand that she 

was only reproducing what friends had said to 
her, or what she sometimes said to herself, when 
she made Caroline tell Shirley she had ** got 
such a hash of Scripture and Mythology into her 
head that there was no making sense of her.” 
But we are not at all curious to know her “ last 
words,” or with what countenance she entered 
the valley of shadows. Charlotte Nicholls could 
no more ‘‘die all” than we can forget her; no 
more live otherwise than in the glowing ‘and 


And it is excellently, as well as pathetically | | petenetens exercise of her magnificent faculties 


sald. 


The red flames of 


‘than she could “die all.” 


An allusion or two in the above passage will| the pit must have dazed the eye that cannot 


remind many readers of the evidences to be, 


found in the novels of Charlotte Nicholls, that | 


her mind was saturated with sacred lore. The 
Bible she had at her finger’s end. It is not 


only in ready quotations, ‘and recondite ques- | 


tions, such as Mr. Helstone’s to his royste ring 
curates, about Saph, ‘‘ the heavy and luckle SS, 
who fell at Gob by the hand of Sibbechai, th: at 
we recognise a Scriptural culture, but in quaintly | 
solemn tones of thought and expression, scat- 
tered broadcast over her writings. 


| 


see her freed and rectified spirit 


In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love, 
Where entertain her all the saints above, 

In solemn troops and sweet societies, 

That sing, and, singing, in their glory move, 
And wipe the tears for ever from her eyes. 


And so, let us say farewell, for this time, to 
CuarLotte NicHo.ts, not lost, but gone before, 
who has done more than any woman of her day 
to dignify and elevate the art of teaching through 
' fiction. 





THE MAINE 


In N 


LIQUOR LAW 


MOVEMENT.* 


Yovember, 1853, we inserted in this Magazine | and its cure has excited in the public mind. 


a short sketch of the history and results of the | Indeed, were it not for the absorbing topic of 


Maine Law.t Few of our readers 


can have | 


|W: ar, we can but think, with the editor of the 


failed to observe the marked interest which, | Times, that ‘‘ we should now be in the midst of 
since that date, the question of intemperance a discussion of the entire system of public-house 





* The Alliance newspaper, Nos. 1 to 50. Tweedie, 


London. 

Second Report of the United Kingdom Alliance. 
Alliance Offices ; John Dalton-street, Manche ster. 

The Facts of the Case. 
street, Manchester. 

Report of Select Committee on Public-houses. 
by the House of Commons to be printed. 1854. 

Report of A. Farewell and G. P. Ure, Esqs., Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Canadian Prohibitory Liq 
Law League, on the New England Maine Law States. 
Quebec. 1855. 


licensing.” 

The extraordinary rapidity with which the 
American States are following the example of 
the State of Maine, and the intelligence which 


Alliance Offices ; John Dalton- | has startled Europe, that, after the 4th of the 
'present month, the traffic in intoxicating beve- 
Ordered | rages will be proscribed and put down, not only 


throughout the entire state, but even in the vast 


uor commercial city of New York, have drawn more 


_attention to the subject than we could have 
‘thought possible under the existing circum- 


Journal of the American Temperance Union, Vol. XIX. | stances of our country. Nor have the friends 


Nos. 1 to4. New York. 1855. 
The Prohibitionist, Vol. II. Nos. 1 to 5. 
of New York. 1855. 


Albany, State | 


rectly describes. The present is, however, an advocacy 
of the movement of which it treats; and we therefore 


advantage of this 


; ° 
+ The paper to which our contributor refers, he cor- ment. 


slow to take 
senti- 


been 
growing public 
For twenty years past, tem 
for the social re- 
They have created 


of temperance here 


societies have laboured 
formation of the people. 


desire to be understood as not pledged to his facts, argu- | g feeling and opinion among the masses which 


ments, or expressions. Upon a principle we should like 
to see prevalent in journalism, we cheerfully insert an 
accredited defence of a cause which merits the respectful, 
7 apes attention even of those who most decidedly 
dissent. 


have needed only some point of direction to 
develop themselves into activity and power. 
Still, notwithstanding their numbers and moral 
influence, the temperance reformers of this 
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country have stood aloof from political action, | 
and have been felt with little weight in public 
affairs. But the vigour with which our trans- 
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‘United Kingdom Alliance professes its desire to 


promote rather than impede the activity of the 
old temperance organisations, and by assuming 


atlantic brethren have carried forward their to itself the functions of political action, to 


aggressive operations into the territories of the 
great social enemy, seems at last effectually to 
have roused our temperance men from their 
apathy. 

For two years an organisation has been at 
work which, by means of the platform and the 
press, has been labouring to rouse the public 
mind of this country to the importance of this 
great social question. This ‘ Alliance” is al- 
ready formidable. It possesses numbers, wealth, | 
and influence. Many who held aloof from the 
cause of personal abstinence, have enrolled 
themselves under the new banner. On the other 
hand, it has received the thorough support of the | 
vast body of the old temperance reformers. 


zeal in its supporters—the United Kingdom | 
Alliance has already become a recognised fact. 
[t has compelled the leviathans of the press to 
acknowledge its existence, receiving at the hands 
of some, respectful criticism; of others, ribald 
abuse; of a few, cordial and welcome sympathy. 


leave the field of conscience and conviction open 
to the influence of moral suasion. 

A law of prohibition would not intrude into 
the domestic circle. The Alliance demands no 
scrutiny into personal habit. Doubtless, to 
some extent, personal habit would be indirectly 
affected, but the object of the friends of prohibi- 
tion is to urge upon the Legislature te deal with 
_a social, rather than a private or personal ques- 
‘tion. We cannot deny their right to adopt this 
course. No doctrine of social economy can be 
plainer or more reasonable than the assertion, on 
‘the part of a majority of society, of their right 
to suppress and prohibit that w ‘hich manifestly 


‘results in vast injury to the general welfare. 

Combining within itself all the elements of | We can allow no force to the vehement outcry of 
political strength—perfect simplicity and single- | the infringement of personal liberty w hich has 
ness in its object, together with ardour and | been occasionally raised in the discussion of this 


question. The right which lies at the basis of 
‘all governments w vould justify the enactment of 


_a Maine Law, if demanded by the popular voice. 


The prohibition of the liquor traffic has become | 


the rallying point of a New Party. 

It must be admitted that the aim of this 
movement is sufficiently intelligible. It seeks 
to procure the “ total and immediate suppression 
of the traffic in all intoxicating drinks as 
beverages.” This is not only intelligible but 
startling. It would almost seem as if the 
temperance reformers were indemnitying them- 
selves for their long political abstinence, by pro- 
pounding a scheme which must be regarded by 
many as at least foolish and utopian. But re- 
gardless of jests and sneers, the friends 
‘“‘prohibition’’ have never ceased to urge for- 
ward their cause, declaring it approved by 
reason and experience, as the simple and only 
safe remedy for that great social evil which 
every one deplores but so few have the courage 
to attack. They declare their object to be, 
not the coercion but the education of the masses 
of the people; 
sufficiently ready and enthusiastic to induce 
them to believe that the time is not distant 
when the people of this country will demand 
for themselves protection from the liquor tratftic 
and its results. It must be evident that such 
a movement can be successful only by becoming 
popular ; and its friends have acted wisely in 
declaring, that while they will be contented with 
nothing short of total suppression, they do not 
desire to gain that, save by sucha preponde rance 
of public sentiment as will at once lessen its 
violence and secure its enforcement. It will at 


once be seen that the question of prohibition of 
the traffic involves totally other considerations | 


than that of personal abstinence. Hence, the | 


ot 


We cordially ‘admit a desire to avoid undue in- 
terference with private or individual interests. 
We undoubtedly hold it as a social principle, 
that, as far as possible, the independence of per- 
sonal action should be maintained. But wecan- 


not refuse to acknowledge (to quote the words 


and they have found a response’ 


of that gvell-known friend of liberty, Armand 
Carrel) that, ‘‘in every place and in every age it 
is the popular necessities which have created the 
conventions we call principles, and principles 
have ever been mute before necessities.’* Still 
further—nothing can be plainer than that, in a 
well-ordered and v igorous society, general w elfare 
must always override individual interest. Inde ed, 
for the sake of the great gain to social strength 
and freedom, we each of us do sacrifice and hold 
in abeyance our personal will. No society 
could hold together on any other condition. 
Not merely is it /awful tor society to curtail the 
right of the individual; its very existence 
depends upon the exercise of this power. ‘‘ The 
progress of society”? says Guizot,} ‘‘ consists pre- 
cisely in substituting on the one hand public 
powers for particular wills, on the other, legal 
for individual resistance. In this consists the 
grand aim, the principal perfection of the social 
order. Much latitude is left to personal liberty; 
then, when that liberty fails, when it becomes 
necessary to demand from it an account of itself, 
appeal is made to public reason alone to deter- 
mine the process instituted against the liberty of 
the individual. Such is the system of legal 
order and of legal resistance.” 

The right exists, then. It rests, therefore, 
with the triends of prohibition to make out a 
sufficient reason to justify the exercise of that 


—_— -_-_-——_—- Sr Or "- 


* “ History of the Counter-Revolution in England.” 
¢ History of Civilisation. 
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right. 
traffic, this right has already been acted upon. 
What is our existing license system but a 


But indeed, in the matter of the liquor; vice. Crime, pauperism, disease, insanity, and 
a thousand unnatural ills, rush upon the mind in 
connexion with this terrible subject. Can it be 
restriction upon individual freedom? We can/ true that good men can for one moment prefer 
conceive no possible denial of the assertion that | the calm and quiet indulgence of what may be 
the right to license pre-supposes the right to|in their case a harmless appetite, when their 
withhold license. The opponents of prohibition, | doing ‘so forms the principal obstacle to attempt- 
on the ground of ‘‘personal liberty,” are certainly | ing something in this matter? We do not be- 
inadilemma. To preserve their own consistency, | lieve that if satisfied that it is the desire of the 
they must either abandon all restriction of the| people themselves, the enactment of a Maine 
traffic whatever, and at the same time acknow-| Law would ever be opposed by the philan- 
ledge the injustice of all law, or they must at | thropists of this country. 

once consent to meet the argument upon itsown! Of the practical value of a prohibitory enact- 
merit and have regard merely to the strength of | ment, as regards the liquor traffic, we must con- 





the necessity and the probability of success. The | fess ourselves satisfied. We cannot withhold 
lamentable extent of the evil to be overcome 
is too apparent. Few can be found to deny 
that intemperance is our national sin. In the 
face of such appalling statements as have reached 
us from our army in the East, statements which 
may well make us shudder at the possible con- 
sequences—in view of the fact that the con- 
sumption of intoxicating drinks entails upon 
our country an annual waste of national re- 
sources to the extent of at least 100 millions 
sterling; while the inevitable result of these 
insidious and deep-seated habits is found in the 
fearful average—not merely of our drinkers, 
but of our confirmed drunkards (one in seventy 
of our adult male, and one in 200 of our female 
population*) ; no true patriot can restrain a cry 
of alarm, or can hesitate to consider any 
scheme which affords the faintest prospect 
of deliverance. We do not hesitate to ex- 
press our conviction, that while this country 
has never yet put forth the whole power and re- 
sources of which, as a sober nation, she would 
be capable, she will enevitably be left far be- 
hind, not merely in the development of material 
wealth, but in the prouder position of moral 
greatness, unless some speedy measures be taken 
to place her on a fair equality in this matter 
with our great Anglo-Saxon rival across the 
Atlantic. 

Not only on account of its degradation and 
of its obstruction to material prosperity, does 
this question of intemperance claim the atten- 
tion of our statesmen—the judgment of the 
bench, the exhortation of the pulpit, the cry of 
the prison, all echo the one great fact. ‘‘ But for 
intemperance,” says the judge to the grand jury, 
“you and I would have nothing to do.’”’+ “Our 
great difficulty,”’ declares the home missionary, 
“ arises from the drinking habits of the people.’’t 
‘IT wish beer was 10s. a quart,” sobs the pri- 


soner in the gaol. ‘ But for the fearful temptation | 








our assent to the arguments advanced by the 
‘‘ Alliance,” nor refuse to acknowledge the facts 
which experience brings to light. It is un- 
questionably true that alcohol, as a drink, 
possesses a most seductive and insidious in- 
fluence. - It not only does not satisfy, but it 
absolutely creates its own appetite. Just so with 
the traffic. Instead of responding, as is the 
case with all traffic supplying the natural wants 
of the people, to the ordinary and just laws of 
political economy, the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors is, from first to last, of an unnatural 
character. In it, instead of a demand being 
followed by the necessary supply, the law is 
precisely reversed. In this trade it is 
supply which creates demands. Ample ex- 
perience has proved this. Every one of us has 
observed the immediate increase of intemperance 
which follows the increase of drinking facilities 
in any locality. The evidence of magistrates, 
vf ministers, and even of the traffickers them- 
selves, clearly points out this as the distinguish- 
ing feature of the traffic. If we turn to the 
pages of the Blue Books, containing the evidence 
taken before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons during the Sessions of 1853 and 
1854, we find the witnesses unanimous in their 
testimony. Whether they be gentlemen from 
Liverpool desiring a so-called ‘‘ open trade,” or 
the representatives of existing interests, they 
are compelled to admit, that precisely in propor- 
tion to the drinking facilities is, and always has 
been, intemperance among the people. e find 
Mr. Hanbury, the great brewer, declaring that an 
increase of these facilities would be a great public 
evil. We find magistrates from 5 ire, from 
Middlesex, from Sussex, from N orfolk, and from 
all parts of the kingdom, declaring that they 
have watched the operation of the public-house 
system, and have come to the same conviction. 
We find Mr. Sheriff Wire, the solicitor to the 


to drink, I had never been here.’’§ It is im-| Licensed Victuallers’ Association, declaring that 
possible to estimate the fearful extent of the | the intemperance of Ireland and Scotland is 
consequences entailed upon us by our popular’ proportionate to the facilities for obtaining m- 


-- 








—_ —— 


* Mr. Neison’s statistics. 

t Judge Wightman. 

{ Reports of Home Missionary Societies. 

§ Evidence of Rev. John Clay, Chaplain of the House 
of Correction, Preston. 





toxicating drinks; and, as if to corroborate and 
place beyond dispute the evidence of their re- 
presentative, we find such resolutions as the fol- 
lowing unanimously adopted by associations of 
Licensed Victuallers in all parts of the king- 
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dom: ‘That, by Parliamentary and other 
evidence, it has been abundantly shown that the 
vice of drunkenness in towns 7? in proportion to 
the number of publie- -houses, and the facilities for 
obtaining intoxicating drink.” In America, 
where, independent of the enactment of pro- 
hibitory laws, this question has frequently been 

tested by the refusal of license for specific periods 
in certain localities, still stronger evidence may be 
found. In Ontario County, in the State of New 
York, licenses were refused in the year 1846, the 
result being that the inmates of the gaol were im- 
mediately reduced from 125 to 53. In the fol- 

lowing year, the licenses being renewed, the 
inmates of the gaol immediate ly increased ‘from 
53 to 132. In Genessee County the result was 
even more marked. In Potter ( ‘ounty, Penn- 
sylvania, and in a district called Martha’s Vine- 
yards, in the neighbourhood of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, a similar immunity from crime and 


intemperance has followed the suppression of 


drinking facilities. There can be no doubt that 
the uniform success of such experiments as 
these emboldened American statesmen to con- 
solidate into general State enactments, the 
County laws, the immediate operation of which 
had been productive of such benefit. If we 
look at the returns sent in 1849, into the 
Assembly of the Established Church of Scotland, 
from 478 parishes, we find such evidence as the 
following :— 

Very few of the Ministers sending reports were active 
temperance men. Parish No. 2, interference very 
great ; 


increasing ; parish No. 14, a great number of licenses 
and drunkenness demoralising the community. 
other hand, parish No, 6, inhabitants remarkable for their | 
sobriety ; cause, there has not bes a public-house in the | 
place for 20 years; parish No. 13, since my induction 


| worse : 





cause, multitude of public-houses ; parish No. 5, | 
interference abounds, number of public-houses continually | 
| | we have been patching and tinkering, but have 
On the 
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indulgence. Hence we can predict comparatively 
little benefit from partial or incomplete measures. 
And hence we conceive we can account for any 
dissatisfaction with the enactments bearing the 
names of Mr. Forbes Mackenzie and Mr. Wil- 
son Patten. And not only does prohibition 
appear to be sound policy, but the regulation of 
that which is in itself injurious and vicious, is at 
once a prostitution of law, and a disgrace to the 
functions of moral government. All this would 
be true ever, were our system of licensing per- 
fectly administered. But the case is even 
not only is it in itself utterly futile 
and inadequate, but it is still further “defaced 
by infamous corruption. Again and again has 
it served the turn of political sn Piven Bh of pri- 
vate friendship, or of personal interest. The 
Blue Books already referred to contain reve- 
lations of a most startling character. While 
we entertain the most profound respect for 
the bench of magistrates throughout the 
country, we certainly cannot claim for them 
immunity from human frailty. And while such 
evidence as that of Mr. Wolstenholme. a magis- 
trate of Bolton, and Mr. Bishop, an official con- 
nected with the Beersellers’ Association, of Mr. 
Alderman Humphrey, of the City of ‘London, 
and Mr. Palmer, the Recorder for the borough of 
Great Yarmouth ;—while the evidence of any of 
them can be supposed worth a tittle of credence, 
we are constrained to declare, that while the 
license system has shown itseif no little injurious 
to the public morality, it has at the same time 
exercised a reflex demoralising influence upon 
our magistrates themselves. For three centuries 


found benefit result only in such cases as pro- 
hibition, however partially, has been applied. 
In America, also, regulation has again and again 


in 1843 I hav e not meta ea parishioner i in a state of | been atte mpted with various degrees of ittin- 


intoxication ; there is 


—there is not a public-house in the whole parish. 


We need not multiply evidence of this cha- 
racter. 
what would be predicted from the nature of the 
article sold; and this simple truth at once ad- 
mitted, we have been unable to avoid admitting 
the soundness of the doctrine of prohibition in 
all its fulness. 

It is true we at present attempt to regulate 
and restrict this traffic on account of its danger ; 
but it must at once be clear that any restric- 
tion, however efficiently administered, must fail 
exactly in proportion as it admits facilities for | 


The results of the traffic are precisely | 


only one public-house in the | 
parish ; parish No. 15, there is no habitual drunkenness | 


| 
b 


the formation of an appetite, the ultimate ten- | 
dency of which is to set all restriction at de- | 


fiance. The appetite for intoxicants, growing by | 
what it feeds on, once formed, acknowledges no | 
restraint, and even, in the words of the Parhia- | 
mentary Committee, 
tion.”’ It must at once be evident that the only | 
sound policy is to prohibit that which creates this | 
appetite, rather than attempt merely to check its | 


“knows no natural affec- | 


gency, and the voice of universal experience has 
been, ‘ that itis impossible satisfactorily to limit 
or re ul: ate a sy ste ‘m so essentially mischievous 
in its tendencies.” 

On the other hand, experience of the results 
of prohibition, both here and in America, has 
been uniformly favourable. Not that it would 
appear that drunkenness had altogether ceased 
throughout the prohibition States of America 
in some cases, indeed, as in the case of the City 
of Boston, the law has never been enforced ; and 
in others, as in the case of Michigan, the judicial 
courts rendering the law of no avail by adverse 
decisions. Even in these cases, the growth of 
| popular sentiment has been so rapid as to com- 
_pel the reluctant authorities to bow to the popu- 
lar will. ‘rue it is that in many cases the law is 
_evaded; but in the face of the unanimous ver- 
dict of the American people, we can attach no 
importance to such evidence as that recently 
published in the Economist, or promulgated by 
Mr. Baxter, the Member for Montrose. Mere 
geueral statements and vague denials are utterly 
worthless in face of such testimony as that 
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brought forward by prohibitionists. It has} 1846 was found inoperative, and it was only by 
never been asserted that intemperance is extin- | the introduction of a clause authorising the de- 
guished ; but it has been asserted, and we think | struction of liquors illegally offered for sale, 


sustained, that wherever enforced, prohibition 
has been followed by a diminution of 75 per 


cent. in drunkenness and its concomitant. 
evils. Take, for example, such facts as the | 
empty gaol at Portland,* as the workhouse farm 
at Bangor, Maine, cultivated by hired labourers 
for want of paupers—as the experience of the 
Police-court in Lowell, Massachusetts, and of | 
the more recent observations of Governor Dut- | 
ton of Connecticut—do not such facts tell their 
own story? Still further mark the extraor- 
dinary popularity of prohibition wherever en- 
forced—a popularity proportionate to the vigour 
of its administration, the general results being 
summed up in this single sentence of an official 
document lately issued in the city of Boston: 
“the law has fairly got hold of the hearts of 
the people.” Above all, turn to the election 
returns of the last autumn, and you find such 
overwhelming evidence as the election of a 
Maine Law Governor for the State of Maine, by 
80,000 votes against 3,400. You find the ballot- 
box in Massachusetts, New York, Rhode Island, 
and in all the States which have previously 
adopted prohibition, not only sustaining Legis- 
latures in their previous course, but urging 
them forward to increased stringency. Not 
only in the old prohibition States, but in all 
their neighbours; and even among the slave 
States it will be seen that the people have re- 
solved, at any amount of self-sacrifice, to free 
themselves from a social burden they have begun 
to find intolerable. Ifa Maine Law in America 
be a chimera, the insanity of the American peo- 
ple is the most extraordinary phenomenon the 
world has ever seen. 

Nor are we much alarmed lest this extraordi- 
nary tide of public opinion should be followed 
by any dangerous reaction. We have already 
pointed out that the old American license-law, 
being administered by municipal authorities im- 
stead of irresponsible magistrates, has always 
been more or less under popular control; and 
that large districts in States not under the ope- 
ration of prohibition have, by the force of public 
opinion, freed themselves from the presence of 
the traffic. This has been going on for twenty 
years. ‘The results have been in all cases the 
same. In some instances whole States, as in| 
the case of Vermont, have, by the election of. 
‘‘no-license’’ municipalities, obtained a year of. 





relief, although at that time a State enactment was | 
not thought possible. The American people have | 
thoroughly educated themselves on this question : | 
they have found that the operation and nature | 
of the law itself provide against any serious | 
reaction. It is true that all attempts at strin-| 
gent regulation have been followed by some | 
reaction. In Maine, for example, their law of | 


* “Tait,” November, 1853. 


that real success was obtained. The presence 
of the temptation, constantly provoking the 
unruly appetite, would seem to be an indis- 
pensable condition of this reaction. Every year 
of prohibition will render reaction less probable, 
since that appetite which overrides the popular 


common sense is every day becoming less and 


less intense. We do not think that prohibi- 
tionists in America, whilst there is doubtless 


reason for anxiety and watchfulness on the part 


of all philanthropic statesmen, need apprehend 
popular reaction. Continued opposition on the 
part of the interested traffickers and their dupes, 
there no doubt must be; and we do not expect 
to see the full benefit of prohibitory enactments 
until another generation shall arise, not having 
been subjected to the terrible social conditions 
in which the presenf has been educated. 

But we need not confine our observations to 
America. There can be no doubt that the 
general result of the small modicum of pro- 
hibition accorded in the Beer Bill of the last 
Session of Parhament, has been followed by a 
marked diminution of intemperance. One of 
the most remarkable features of the opposition 
raised against this measure is, that it is entirely 
a trade opposition. The House of Commons 
has been vigorously plied by the pudlicans, but 
we have heard nothing of any discontent on the 
part of the public. ‘The result of the Public- 
houses (Scotland) Bill, containing, as it does, 
still more the element of prohibition, has been 
still more marked. Notwithstanding the asser- 
tions of some of the Scottish press, that this 
result has been apparent rather than real, we 
find that not only has public-house intemperance 
been decidedly diminished, but that Mr. 
M‘Laren—the Ex-Lord Provost for Edinburgh 
—is able to show that the actual amountof spints 
consumed under the law, has fallen off no less 
than at thet annual rate of 671,513 gallons, 
or one and a half pint of Whiskey for every in- 
dividual, of actual decrease. 

We find that in our own country there are 
favoured districts in which, either from the 
wisdom of the landlord, or from some acci- 
dental circumstance, the absence of the public- 
house has secured the sobriety and prosperi 
of the inhabitants. Such a case is that s 


‘Welsh village called Dinorwig, in which the 


inhabitants—principally workmen employed in 


the laborious occupation of quarrying—are never- 


theless in a condition of material prosperity, 
which has excited the surprise and interest of 
many statesmen. The cause is at once evident, 
when the fact is known that landlord and steward 
have uniformly prohibited the erection of 
public-house property in the district. Such 
is the case with thirty-five parishes in Scot- 
land, which, we are told, are without 
paupers and without public-houses. Such is 








the case with the estates of Sir Walter C. 
Trevelyan, the President of the Alliance, whose 
suppression of public-houses upon his property 
has been followed by a marked improvement in 
the condition of his tenantry, and particularly 
of the Irish labourers employed in draining ; 
and who had previously exhibited all the Jess 
noble peculiarities of their hard-working coun- 
n. 

Turn where we will, we are constrained to 
admit that extraordinary, and even violent as it 
may appear, this law of prohibition has proved 
itself as effective as we can reasonably expect 
human legislation to be. We do not for a 
moment imagine that in all its details the law, 
as adopted in America, would be suitable for the 
circumstances of this country. It is not yet, 
however, the time to discuss the details of any 
particular measure. We are aware that 
the vested interests and the general in- 
fluence of the traffic are here much more im- 
portant considerations than on the other side of 
the Atlantic. We confess that we remember, 
even with satisfaction, that the facilities for 
introducing violent and radical changes are 
greater there than here; we admit that our 


Legislature is not tossed on the wind of popular | 


agitation so freely as in a purely democratic 
State; but we also know that, once passed, the 
law would be more respected among our popula- 
tion : and we are convinced, whatever may be the 
special clauses of an Act of Parliament, that this 
momentous question can only be settled by 
adopting here, as there, the principle of total 
prohibition. 

We do not attach any importance to the fact 
that so large a proportion of our national revenue 
is derived from the traffic; we know that expe- 
rience has already taught our Chancellors of the 
Exchequer that the readiest means of increasing 
our national revenue is to economise and develop 
our national resources. We know that the 
diminution in the revenue derived from spirits 
which occurred in Ireland, as the consequence 
of temperance activity on the part of Father 
Mathew, was more than compensated by the 
immediate results of popular sobriety ; and that 
so far from the revenue suffering loss, a posi- 
tive surplus was the result of Irish abstinence. 
We know that on this question of national pro- 
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ductiveness our modern financiers do not feel 

ingly concerned; and it has been more 
than once publicly asserted, that there are mem- 
bers even of the present Government, who wait 
only for sufficient ‘‘ pressure from without,” to 
acknowledge that it savours very much of 
national degradation to derive a revenue from 
national demoralisation. 

And while we view with unmixed satisfaction 
the progress of educational and philanthropic move- 
ments, we cannot hope that these will succeed in 
reaching the root of the evils they would eradi- 
cate. Unfortunately, those friends of education 
who look to its diffusion as likely to mitigate 
the evils of intemperance, overlook the fact 
that intemperance is a physical disease, as much 
as amoral weakness; and that even, so far as 
it falls within the cognisance of mental philo- 
sophy, it amounts to a paralysis of will, which 
no amount of ¢ntellectual cultivation can ever 
reach. The lamentable instances of Johnson, 
Lamb, Coleridge, and a host of others, rise to 
the mind in confirmation of this; and none can 
read the affecting letters of Coleridge to some of 
his friends without feeling that in his case, as 
in that of the poorest drivelling drunkard in 
the kennel, his chief agony arose from his sense 
of his own moral impotency. ‘‘ My friends,” 
says he, in one of these letters, ‘‘ you tell me 
to rouse myself; I cannot. I feel a perfect 
paralysis of my will, while my intellect is as 
strong as ever; go tell the cripple that if he 
rub his arms together he will be cured. ‘Alas!’ 
he will reply, ‘that I cannot do this is both 
my complaint and my misery.’”’ 

Nor can we neglect to point out that, with 
general education in Scotland, we have also to 
lament prevailing intemperance. Even did 
education appear to be an appropriate remedy, 
who shall say we can afford to wait its tardy 
operations in the face of so destructive an enemy. 
The proposition of the friends of prohibition is 
at least capable of trial, and while our legislators 
have failed by every description of regulation to 
achieve that which prohibition alone appears 
able to accomplish, we cannot but think that a 
fair and respectful attention to the real merits 
of the question will result in speedy and influen- 
tial accessions to the ranks of the Maine Law 
party. 
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MEN AND MOVEMENTS OF OUR TIMEB. 


V.—ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM.* 


Poxrticat changes are either organic or depart- 
mental,—and the desire of change is born either 
of permanent or of temporary conditions, of a 
class grievance or of a national calamity; but 
the desire and the change are not unusually 
hugely disproportionate. History presents no 
more striking contrasts than those between the 
force and the effect of popular movements. 
Again and again has the earthquake of revo- 
lution been evoked to shake open the doors of 
Parisian saloons and Downing-street offices to a 
Mirabeau and a Russell. Again and again has 
the tempest of a country’s wrath spent itself in 
wafting a demagogic feather or drowning a 
sacrificial fly. The experience of this gene- 
ration will be especially inoperative if the con- 
trast be repeated in the career of Administrative 
Reform. Let us, therefore, endeavour to make 
out the pedigree and cast the horoscope of this 
newest of new movements. 

The phrase ‘“‘ Administrative Reform” is Mr. 
Disraeli’s—the purpose we believe to have been 
also his. Intense as is his appreciation of ‘‘a 
good cry,”—a phrase, and an idea, which are 
another of his invaluable contributions to our 
political literature,—it does not preclude him 
from the sincere appreciation of good govern- 
ment. Our theory of that remarkable character 
which a shallow opposition affects to regard as 
either inscrutable or unprincipled, regards his 
personal ambition as guided by the conviction— 
a conviction instinctive to genius—that only 
public benefits can secure permanent popularity 
or power. So far, then, from distrusting the 
professions of reform which he made in 1852,—as 
Lord Derby’s leader of the Commons,—because he 
had obtained that position by professions of Con- 
servatism, we relied upon his sagacity for their 
fulfilment. It is quite possible that the Chesham- 
place compact—of which he so bitterly but justly 
complained in the late debate—did but inflict 
by the Opposition a fate he would sooner or 
later have suffered from his own followers ;— 


incapable as they are of modest submission to a} 8y 


chieftain wiser than themselves. Nevertheless, 
to him belongs the credit of proclaiming the 
necessity for a reconstruction of the public 





* Address of the Committee of the Administrative Re- 
form Association to the People of England. 

The Devising Heads and Executive Hands of the 
English Government ; as described by Privy Councillors 
and Civil Servants themselves. Published by the Ad- 
ministrative Reform Association. 

The Re-organisation of the Civil Service. By a Sub- 
ordinate Therein. London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 


Cornhill. 

Report of the 1 Committee. 

Prop for 1855, selected from Carlyle’s “ Latter- 
day Pamphlets,” 1850. By Thomas Ballantyne. Lon- 


don: Chapman and Hall. 





services, and of proposing to undertake it;—a 
proclamation and proposal which carried the 
question of Administrative Reform at one lift 
out of the shallows in which it might otherwise 
have awaited—like the unhappy ‘“‘ Prince” at 
Balaklava—the tempest that elevates only to 
overwhelm. Mr. Gladstone, in the Mimstry 
of Lord Aberdeen,—impelled, we believe, by 
elements of character common to himself and 
his illustrious antagonist—initiated those im- 
provements, by procuring from Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, Sir Stafford Northcote, the Rev. 
Mr. Jowett, and other celebrated administrators 
and educators, the ‘ Papers on the Recon- 
struction of the Civil Service’’ which have 
been so much discussed by the press, and con- 
densed by the new Association into the pamphlet 
named below. But there was so much more of 
definitiveness and decision about Mr. Disraeli’s 
designs, as explained in his speech of the 18th 
ult., that he must still be held to be the author 
of the movement. He would have issued a 
royal commission, composed of Parliamentary 
and civil service celebrities—have constituted 
the service really a profession, open to public 
competition—and have reserved its prizes ex- 
clusively for members of that profession, without 
removing from Ministers the responsibility for 
the higher appointments. 

Such is the official genealogy of Administra- 
tive Reform. Its philosophical descent—its 
conception in the intellectual womb of the 
country—we trace to the writings of Thomas 
Carlyle, and especially to his “ Latter-day 
Pamphlets,”—productions as eminently practical 
in their influence as they are scornfully unpracti- 
calin form and manner. A republication of the 
prophetic passages of those much-derided utter- 
ances of our wayward seer, has been made; 
and has come to hand while we write. We 
shall take occasion from it to instance the vivid 
distinctness with which Carlyle pointed out 
the hideous diseases of our governmental 
stem, and the natural, efficient remedy 
which he prescribed. It is the trimmph of 
the solitary thinker, though his grief as a 
patriot, that his words are unheeded till their 
truth is demonstrated by disaster. Carlyle’s 
contemptuous characterisation of ‘“ Downing- 
street” and ‘ Red-tape’ were unanim 
laughed at for their sarcastic humour, and almost 
as unanimously scoffed at were his implied vati- 
cinations. Yet the most practical minds of the 
age were already at work im the direction he 
had indicated—and within five years the whole 
nation was recalling, with wrathful grief, these 
effusions of Lord John Russell’s “‘ whimsical 
writer.” 


We are promised by the new Association, 
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as “‘2 first step to Administrative Reform, 

for the information of the public and their re- 
presentatives in Parliament, a succinct account 
of the Government offices as they are; with as 
accurate a digest as is obtainable of their several | 
duties, their manner of conducting business, 
the expenses of conducting it, and the time it 
takes.” We are told that “the public informa- | 
tion upon the subject amounts to nothing.” | 
Mr. Gladstone is introduced as confessing that | 
it would “require at least two hours for him | 
to make an explanation” that would be in-| 
telligible, ‘of his own official duties and | 
powers ;””—and an enumeration of the principal 
offices is made with the view of showing that | 
they constitute a Great Mystery. On the very | 
first page of the ‘‘ Downing-street’”’ Pamphlet, | 
Carlyle had, five years before, written out this | 
same complaint, as with a pencil of phosphorus :— 





To me individually these branches of human business 
are little known; but every British citizen and reflective 
passer-by has occasion to wonder much, and inquire 
earnestly, concerning them. ‘To all men it is evident 
that the social interests of one-hundred and fifty millions | 
of us depend on the mysterious industry there carried | 
on; and likewise that the dissatisfaction with it is great, | 
universal, and continually increasing in intensity,—in 
fact, mounting, we might say, to the pitch of settled 
despair. 

Every colony, every agent for a matter colonial, has 
his tragic tale to tell you of his sad experiences in the 
Colonial Office ; what blind obstructions, fatal indolen- 
cies, pedantries, stupidities, on the right and on the left, 
he had to do battle with; what a world-wide jungle of 
red-tape, inhabited by doleful creatures, deaf or nearly so 
to human reason or entreaty, he had entered on ; and 
how he paused in amazement, almost in despair; pas- 
sionately appealed now to this doleful creature, now to 
that, and to the dead red-tape jungle, and to the living 
Universe itself, and to the Voices and to the Silences ; and 
on the whole found that it was an adventure, in sorrowful 
fact, equal to the fabulous ones by old knights-errant 
against dragons and wizards in enchanted wildernesses 
and waste howling solitudes: not achievable except by 
nearly superhuman exercise of all the four cardinal vir- 
tues, and unexpected favour of the special blessing of 
heaven. His adventure achieved, or found unachievable, 
he has returned with experiences new to him in 
the affairs of men. What this Colonial-office, in- 
habiting the head of Downing -street, really was, 
and had to do, or try doing, in God’s practical earth, 
he could not by any means precisely get to know; be- 
lieves that it does not itself in the least precisely know. | 
Believes that nobody knows: that it is a mystery, a kind | 
of Heathen myth ;—and stranger than any piece of the 
old mythological Pantheon ; for i¢ practically poe 
over the destinies of many millions of living men. 





Sir James Stephen, Mr. Chadwick, and the | 


cloud of witnesses to the necessity for recon- | 


structing the public offices, complain with an | 
amusingly dolorous unanimity of the tools with | 
which the head administrators have to perform | 
the work of their offices—that the invalid, the 
indolent, the illiterate, and even the imbecile, 
are fastened upon the civil service by a system 
of patronage divisible into nepotism and bribery ; 
—the governing families providing for their 
feeblest relatives, and the governing faction for 





their partisans, and partisans’ protegés, by Gio- 


vernment places; the inevitable result of which 
is the inefficient performance of all Government 
functions. Carlyle is not content to paint this 
inefficiency with his characteristic force of 
language, but penetrates, with philosophic ken, 
to an inner and more influential evil :— 


Two kinds of fundamental error are supposable in such 
a set of offices; these two, acting and reacting, are the 
vice of all inefficient offices whatever. First, that the 
work, such as it may be, is ill done in these establish. 
ments. That it is delayed, neglected, slurred over, com. 
mitted to hands that cannot do it well; that, in a word, 
the questions sent thither are not wisely handled, but 
unwisely; not decided truly and rapidly, but with delays 
and wrong at last; which is the principal character, and 
the infallible result, of an insufficient Intellect being set 
to decide them. Or, second, what is still fataller, the 
work done there may itself be quite the wrong kind of 
work, Not the kind of supervision and direction which 
colonies, and other such interests, home or foreign, do by 
the nature of them require from the Central Govern- 
ment; not that, but a quite other kind! The Sotomayor 
correspondence, for example, is considered by many per- 
sons not to be mismanaged merely, but to be a thing 


| which should never have been managed at all; a quite 


superfluous concern, which and the like of which the 
British Government has almost no call to get into, at 
this new epoch of time. And not Sotomayor only, nor 
Sapienza only, in regard to that Foreign Office, but in- 


| numerable other things, if our witty friend of the “live 


coal’? have reason in him!* Of the Colonial Office, too, 
it is urged that the questions they decide and operate 
upon are, in very great part, questions which they never 
should have meddled with, but almost all of which should 
have been decided in the colonies themselves,— Mother 
Country or Colonial Office reservingits energy for a quite 
other class of objects, which are terribly neglected just 
now. 
om 7 * * o 

And now enters another fatal effect, the mother of 
ever-new mischiefs, which renders well-doing or improve- 
ment impossible, and drives bad everywhere continually 
into worse. The work being what we see, a stupid sub- 
altern will do as well as a gifted one; the essential point 
is, that he be a quiet one, and do not bother me who 
have the driving of him. Nay, for this latter object, is 
not a certain height of intelligence even dangerous? I 
want no mettled Arab horse, with his flashing glances, 
arched neck, and elastic step, to draw my wretched sand- 
cart through the streets; a broken, grass-fed galloway, 
Irish garron, or painful ass, with nothing in the belly of 
him but patience and furze, will do it safelier for me, if 
more slowly. Nay I myself, am I the worse for being of 
a feeble order of intelligence ; what the irreverent specu- 
lative world calls barren, red-tapish, limited, and even in- 
trinsically dark and small, and if it must be said, stupid ? 
—To such a climax does it come in all Government and 
other Offices, where Human Stupidity has once intro- 
duced itself (as it will everywhere do), and no Scavenger- 
god intervenes. The work, at first of some worth, is ill 
done, and becomes of less worth and of ever less, and 
finally of none: the worthless work can now afford to be 
ill done ; and Human Stupidity, at a double geometrical 
ratio, with frightful expansion grows and accumulates,— 
towards the unendurable. 


It is true, then, as stated in the address of 
the Administrative Reform Association, that the 





* “There are men now current in political society— 
men of weight, though also of wit—who have been heard 
to say, ‘That there was but one reform for the Foreign 
Office,—to set a live coal under it.’ ’—Downing-street, 
page vi. 
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movement is ‘“‘ brought into existence by the | 
exigency of the times,” and yet is not a “ mere 
war organisation.”” The calamities of the Cri- 
mean expedition have but revealed to the world 
the executive incapacity long known or suspected 
by all who had opportunity to observe or ability 
to infer. Casual contact with the offices of 
government, and superficial knowledge of the 
history of modern wars, did not suffice to dis- 
cover the connexion of inefficiency at home with 
disasters in the field. Even the invariableness 
of the official portrait—half coxcomb, half idiot, 
—in the pages of the political or social satirist, 
seems to have failed to excite prevalent distrust 
of said official’s capacity to victual forty thousand 
men three thousand miles from Whitehall. A 
vague confidence in the adequacy of the national 
powers to any demand that could be made upon 
them, overbore the lessons of Napier’s ‘‘ Penin- 
sular History’ and of Thackeray’s ‘‘ Book of 
Snobs.’’ It was not till we heard of leviathan 
steam vessels. hired at incredible sums, being 
enployed on fools’ errands—of eight millions 
being spent on a service easily to be covered by 
six—of porter shipped for the camp in April 
not reaching it till August—of our army’s 
landing on the enemy’s shore without tents or 
transport corps—of exposure to rain, cold, and 
hunger, despite a lavish provision of every 
physical comfort—of the sick and wounded 
suffering the horrors of the negro’s mid- 
dle passage in their conveyance across the 
Euxine, and the horrors of a lazar-house in 
hospitals only fourteen days’ distance from our 
own shores—of precious cargoes, the food, medi- 
cine, clothing, or ammunition, of a beleaguered, 
frost-bitten host, being stored upside down, 
carried hither and thither, and sunk in a fore- 
seen storm, because kept out of a safe harbour— 
of, in short, three times as many perishing by 
mismanagement as by the sword—it was not till 
this tale of harrowing grief and crushing humi- 
liation had burned itself into our belief, that we 
could realise the reality and extent of our 
governmental incapacity. Parliament conceded 
to the “‘divine rage” of national sorrow, in- 
quiry— but Government showed no sign of 
adequate amendment. It was resolved, there- 
fore, by. a score or two of City merchants,—two 
or three of whom happened also to be members 
of the House of Commons, — to sustain, by 
an organised political movement, the hitherto 
informal demand for Administrative Re- 
form. 

With the exception of Mr. Morley, Mr. 
Lindsay, and Mr. Tite, these gentlemen pre- 
sented no conspicuous feature of personal or 
political character. ‘‘ Highly respectable,” but 
hot “ princely,” traders,—faithful, but not cele- 
brated, adherents of the Conservative or Liberal 
interests—their names were read by tens of thou- 
sands for the first time at the foot of the cir- 
cular convening the London Tavern meeting; 





‘ud will probably never be read again, beyond | 
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their own commercial circles. Not so, however, 
the names above mentioned. Mr. Samuel 
Morley is a ‘‘captain of industry,’’—a social 
benefactor,—and a religious celebrity. Inherit- 
ing from his father a fortune reputed at half a 
million, and a commercial establishment (in the 
Leicester trade) calculated to generate an enor- 
mous yearly increment, he did not—as is the 
wont of heirs to new-made fortunes and un- 
fashionable opinions—desert either the business 
or the religion to which he had been educated ; 
—on the contrary, he pursued the one in a 
spirit of unaffected philanthropy, and carried 
out the other to its practical political con- 
sequences. That is to say,—being a merchant, 
he reorganised his establishment, with a view 
rather to the comfort and character of his nu- 
merous assistants, than to his own ease or 
aggrandisement; and being a Dissenter, he pro- 
claimed himself also an anti-State-Churchman. 
He openly took for his ‘‘ guide, philosopher, 
and friend,’’ Mr. Edward Miall,—editor of the 
Nonconformist, and Member for Rochdale; a 
man very imperfectly known, if known only as 
the author of an apparently sectarian agitation, 
and as the advocate of an unpopular educational 
crotchet—but a man whom to know ten years 
since, was to expose oneself to the imputation 
of revolutionary principles and _irreligious 
bitterness. In the company of this large- 
minded but obnoxious leader of ultra-Non- 
conformists, Mr. Morley has visited, we believe, 
the principal towns of Great Britain, and thus 
greatly enlarged the denominational influence 
inseparable from his own opulence and ability. 
Of his talents for public action there was no 
doubt in the minds of any who had known him 
in these lesser spheres. He unites with a firm 
grasp of leading principles, a quick perception 
of their practical corollaries, a persuasive dex- 
terity of treatment, and an obstinate integrity 
of purpose. In his speeches as chairman of 
the new Association,—at once bold and 
cautious, exciting and conciliatory,—he has but 
revealed to thousands the possession of 
talents whose development we happen to 
have watched with interest. Of Mr. Lind- 
say we know only what he has himself 
told the House of Commons: that he began life 
as a ship-boy, and is now the owner of a fleet. 
So remarkable a rise would indicate the posses- 
sion of administrative powers not to be im- 
pugned by the easy assertions of an Admiralty 
lord or the satires of a Parliamentary Diogenes ; 
and among his qualifications for a politician, 
Mr. Lindsay certainly counts a fluent, 
effective, sailor-like style of speech—*‘ much 
good sense with some bad “” Mr, 
Tite is professionally famous as the ex-City 
architect—made his political debut by an un- 
successful contest for Barnstapl is now 
recompensed for that failure by success at Bath. 
He, too, has an agreeable and remarkably accu- 
rate address. So that, altogether, the atminio. 
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trative reformers can afford to bear the | 
“ Heaven-knows-who” of Mr. Drummond. | 

The more especially that the movement has a| 
leader independent of, though supported by, the | 
Association,—namely, Austen Henry Layard. 
Of him none can afford to affect ignorance, | 
and as little to affect contempt. His story is a 
part of his country’s literature—his achieve- 
ments, among the trophies of her power over, 
the past and her hostages of remembrance by 
the future—his genius, a thing of pride with his 
contemporaries. He has compressed into half 
the span of a single life deeds that would stretch | 
out many lives to an indefinite longevity of re- | 
nown. While yet not forty years of age, he. 
has become famous successively as traveller, | 
litterateur, and politician. The stones of| 
Nineveh, in our national museum—the recon- 
struction of its storied walls at Sydenham—our 
Sunday-school familiarity with winged bulls 
and sculptured Nimrods—are attestations of his 
adventurous spirit and rare learning. His 
writings are more than the records of persever- 
ing explorations and ingenious research; they 
tell, also, of a faculty of endurance, government, 
and address, that marks out a natural king! 
of men, whether among Arab tribes or an 
effete aristocracy. His election for a constitu- 
ency that is among the smallest but not the 
least notable, was an indication of his wide-spread 
renown in the country from which he had long 
been absent, and of the ready appreciation by 
English electors of new and able men. His 
Parliamentary career has been a remarkable ex- 
emplification of the estimate in which they are 
held by our English governing classes. The 
Whigs gave him an under-Secretaryship in the 
Foreign Office—a post for which his previous con- | 
nexion with the embassy at Constantinople, and | 
his extensive travel, had given him peculiar 
qualifications. Lord Derby gave unequivocal | 
intimations of a desire to retain his services. | 





‘for its altered tone. 
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political career. To have retreated from the 
position he had taken up, would have been to 
retreat from the enmity of a class into the indif- 
ference of the community —since every one 
knew that he was substantially right: even to 


have confessed to errors of detail, or of temper, 


would have been to confess himself intimidated; 
while to maintain single-handed, the truth of 
an unprovable assertion, against an excited House, 
is a feat unparalleled in Parliamentary history, 
—almost impossible in the nature of things. 
He was saved by the over-eagerness of his ene- 
mies. Sir James Graham did him the great good 
service to stake his own thrice-dishonoured 


‘reputation against Mr. Layard, upon a point 
happily susceptible of proof in Mr. Layard’s 


favour. The charge of having slandered to 


‘death a sea-captain whom the Admiralty had 


subjected to court-martial before Mr. Layard 
had mentioned his name, was so absurd as well 
as atrocious, that even the House of Commons 
was conscious of reaction—timid Radicals and 
perverted Manchester men rallied to his side— 
and the public hailed a victor in the man whom 
they had praised as a martyr. His first 
public appearance on the political stage 
before a metropolitan assembly, evoked a de- 
gree of applause that proclaimed his adop- 
tion as champion. Thenceforth, it was as 
the accredited leader of the Administrative Re- 
formers that he would rise in his place in Parlia- 
ment to criticise appointments or advocate sys- 
tematic changes. And the speech in which he 
at once inaugurated this his championship, and 
formally propounded his cause, was remarkable 
For the first time there 
sat upon his darkly-shaded brow, and restrained 
his scornful lips, the responsibility of leader- 
ship. For verbal, unauthenticated statements, 
he now substituted passages from blue-books— 
and for stinging sarcasms, conciliatory plea- 
santries. His mouth retracted nothing; but 


Lord John Russell influenced him to decline | his hands—usually so declamatory of invective— 
Lord Derby’s offers, which he might have ac- | expressed a frank regret for unintentional 
cepted without inconsistency with his political | offence. The rebel patriot, cutting his way 
fuith. But when the Whigs returned to power,!to distinction by the denunciation of his 
in coalition with the Peelites, and Lord Johntook| country’s oppressors, was changed into the 
the Foreign Office, they had the inexpressible | constitutional tribune, negotiating for the con- 
meanness first to offer him but a subordinate | cession of privileges. In future, we may an- 
post, and then to request that he would give | ticipate that his speeches, instructive and useful 
way in fayour of a party claimant. The man/as ever, will be less exciting; but we may also 
of whom Mr. Disraeli has said, ‘He will be} be sure that when next he is offered a place in 
remembered long after the Coalition is for-| Her Majesty’s Government, it will be in a 
gotten,” was used at its convenience—his great | position that will enable him to carry out the 
abilities lost to the public service, but his reforms of which he is now the leading advo- 
fidelity to the party sought to be secured by | cate,—and which Lord Palmerston has the good 
gratitude and hope. His first appearances as an | taste to taunt him with having failed to accom- 
independent commentator upon the war, were! plish during his five weeks’ sub-secretaryship. 

thus exposed to the suspicion of sinister, We have said thus much of the men of the 





motives; and the swell of his criticism into 
denunciation, was met by a storm of per- 
sonal hostility. His encounters with the “‘ Hee- 
haw officers” —familiarly known in the country 
as Nineveh-bull baits—were the crises of his 





new movement, not only because what is 
personal is always of more significance than 
what is corporately professed or promised, but 
also because very little has been professed or 
promised by the Association itself. In echoing 





the complaint of its indefiniteness, we intend 
no imputation of blame or expression of dis- 
trust; for indefiniteness of language is some- 
what inseparable from a sudden extension of 
ideas. The resolutions of the London Tavern 
meeting were simply the protest of the com- 
mercial class against the mismanagement of 
public affairs by the governing class—implying 
a claim for the admission of men of the former 
class into the latter. The Address of the 
Association represents it as the first object 
of that organisation to give safe utterance 
to “the long pent-up indignation of the 
people ’’—the second, to collect and diffuse 
information on the public offices—the third, to 
bring the influence of the constituencies to bear 
upon the purification of those offices. The 
‘‘ Official Paper, No. 2,” develops no idea ad- 
ditional to these—is merely a popularisation of 
facts already familiar to the professional poli-_ 
tician. The Conservative leader has at present 
the advantage of the City reformers, inasmuch 
is his scheme of Administrative Reform is 
known to include points on which they have not 
yet collectively pronounced. It is, therefore, to 
their characters and utterances as individuals 
that we must attend, if we would estimate 
aright their relation to the national necessities. 
Let us remark first their merits and then their 
defects. | 

Their foremost merit we take to be, them-. 
selves. That is to say, we regard it as 
auspicious for the common weal that these men 
are personally candidates for the public conti- 
dence, and, by implication, for public employ- | 
ment. ‘The Morleys, Lindsays, and Layards, 
are subjects and citizens whom an enlightened 
despotism would be glad to clothe in its livery, 
at any wages; and upon whom a free republic 
would inevitably thrust the labours, whosoever 
might achieve the honours, of the capitol. If 
our own Whig aristocracy had not so many. 
clever members and so few wise ones, they | 
would have made of them Peels and Glad- 
stones. As it is, let us be thankful they have es- | 
caped harnessing to the gilded carriage whose 
ponderous grandeur has reduced so many noble 
‘“Sleswickers” to be mere ‘“‘sand-cart drudges,”’ | 
and may thus be spared to spend their native 
energies in the quickening of national progress. 
They are, one and all, men of faculty—they 
can each do something; one, organise a brigade , 
of book-keepers; another, hire transports at the 
cheapest rate for the best work; a third, con- 
trol the commissariat in the East, by his 
personal knowledge of where supplies can be 
had, and where hospitals should not be pitched. | 
To get these “‘right men into the right place” | 
would be worth the three years’ agitation on 
Which Mr. Tite calculates—even if we had to) 
pension off upon full pay, as the Address sug- | 


gests, the present ‘amount of incapacity ”’ | 
Which we can afford at no price to retain. The 
substitution of intellect for stupidity at head | 
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quarters is, in truth, as Mr. Carlyle says, “the 
problem inclusive of all others ’’—* the one 
thing needful’’—*‘ the Fortieth article, without 
which the Thirty-nine are good for almost 
nothing ;’,"—and we see no better beginning than 
the displacement of our hereditary red-tapes and 
cousin Feenixes, in favour of men born to rule, 
but not born rulers; trained to industry and 
tested by successful enterprise. 

Next to their proved qualifications for the 
posts to which we have supposed them to aspire, 
we count it a merit that their general polities 
are those of a broad, decided Liberalism. We 
do not attribute to Mr. Lindsay or Mr. Tite the 
philosophic democracy which we believe to have 
a place in Mr. Morley’s more cultivated under- 
standing; and Mr. Layard’s professions are 


those of a “ practical’? man—widening with the 


growth of public opinion, and already wide 
enough to embrace the ballot and a large exten- 
sion of the suffrage. But we are, at least, sure 
that we have to dread from them no obstruction 
to the achievement of a strictly political change 
—that they have not taken up the cause 
of ‘ official improvement,” as Mr. Disraeli may 
be supposed to have done, in rivalry to the elder 
cause of constitutional reform. After recent 
experience of ‘‘demagogues in opposition and 
oligarchs in office,’ it would betray an Utopian 


confidence in human nature to guarantee that 


Court favours would not operate upon a Morley 
as upon a Molesworth, upon a Lindsay as upon 
a Bernal Osborne, or upon Mr. Tite as upon his 
predecessor in the representation of Bath ;—but 
it would be mischievously unjust to conceal that 
their present refusal to taik of objects for which 
they are not prepared to act, is a presumption of 


their integrity. 


It is also to be noted with satisfaction, that 
the items of Administrative Reform for which 
these gentlemen have made themselves indi- 
vidually liable, mount up to a sum of change far 
beyond that to which Gladstone or Disraeli are 
The abolition of military promotion 
by purchase, and the subjection of diplomatic 
correspondence to responsible supervision, are 
items subscribed by Mr. Layard himself. The 
substitution of competition for patronage, as the 


‘method of appointment to civil offices, is ad- 
vocated by the Chairman of the Association. 


One of its leading members (Mr. Powles, if we 
mistake not,) is in favour of giving servants of 
the Crown an ex officio seat in Parliament—an 
eminently democratic proposal, if rightly un- 
derstood. Put all these together, and there 
is scarcely a department of the public service 


‘that will not have had provided for it the needed 


supplement of its defects, the rectification of its 
wrongs, and the redress of its abuses. That the 
several propositions have to be proved—that the 
Association has not a cut-and-dry plan of umi- 


versal departmental reconstruction, we take to 


be to its credit with thinking men, however dis- 


advantageous with the unthinking. a more 
F 
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especially is this reticence to be commended, 
seeing that the civil service is unrepresented in 
the councils of the Association; and if any one 
doubt that that body deserves a hearing for its 

ible suggestions, or has suggestions to offer, 
et him read the pamphlet by ‘‘a Subordinate 
Therein.” He will find it a piece of remarkably 
sensible ment and elegant writing, and pro- 
bably feel with us, that the meritorious portion 
of that piebald body is a very ill-used set. 

The mistakes of the Administrative Re- 
formers we reckon to be, first, an exaggeration 
of the influence of departmental inefficiency in 
causing our Crimean disasters; secondly, an 
underrating of the force necessary to effect the 
changes they contemplate. The evidence taken 
by the Sebastopol Committee reveals a hideously- 
ludicrous picture of the state of the departments 
charged with carrying on a great war—igno- 
rance of duties, incomprehensible divisions of 
authority, infinite complexity of forms, slavish 
adherence to routine ; no man knowing precisely 
his own powers; nothing possible to be done 
without a copious correspondence on the doing ; 
no one daring to break through half an inch 
of usage, whatever the prospective gain; a 
general desire to do well, but also a general 
disposition at once to evade personal accounta- 
bility, and to screen the exceptional ill-doer— 
the heartlessly negligent or the fatally stupid. 
But the evidence and the report tell much 
more than this. They trace to the Cabinet 
itself the calamities that followed our army 
at every step, and fell upon it with de- 
structive force in the depth of winter. They 
show us that the disasters of the war are in- 
herent in the policy of the war—that the suffer- 
ings of the expedition were as much a part of 
the policy on which it was conducted, as though 
they had been written down in the instructions 
to the commanders. To the readers of Zait it 
is not necessary to repeat the demonstration of 
Austrian collusion with the assailants at Inker- 
mann: that to which our statesmen confess, we 
may forbear to establish. But the Report con- 
victs the Government of Lord Aberdeen upon 
another count. Whatever the motive for the 
expedition to Sebastopol—for abandoning, that 
is, a field in which we found natural allies and 
a dispirited enemy, without fortresses, and at a 





great distance from his reserves, for a field in 
which every one of these conditions was re- | 
versed,—it was incumbent upon the Ministers 
undertaking it to provide adequate means. 





The Committee of Inquiry pronounce that 
they flagrantly sinned against this most ob- | 
vious requirement; acted upon contradictory | 
information, against the judgment of their | 
general, and in the hope of overcoming in a 
moment of surprise the means of resistance 
accumulated through an age of relentless prepa- 
ration. The Ablest Executive Hands could 
scarcely have averted the disasters thus pro- 
vided by Devising Heads. Of this, the Ad- 
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ministrative Reformers must be at least equally 
cognizant with other men. Their Parliamen 
leader is, in truth, the one man to whose acute- 
ness and perseverance we owe the prosecution 
of the inquiry to a conviction. Why, then, 
assist in drawing off to the “system” any por- 
tion of the odium that should all attach to the 
masters of the system? Why not, at least, have 
preceded any organised action for Administrative 
Reform by the censure of ‘‘ every member of the 
Administration” so paramountly culpable? To 
spend a censorious word upon the Christies and 
Boxers, the Dr. Menzies and Peter Dicks, 
while the Palmerstons, Russells, and Grahams, 
go unpunished, is to divert attention from the 
greater criminals to the infinitely less,—to the 
too probably miscarriage of justice. 

Apparently antithetical, but in reality cor- 
relative, is the other error of the Administrative 
Reformers; since both mistakes spring from 
an inadequate appreciation of oligarchy. They 
address to the constituencies moving exhorta- 
tions to free themselves from the yoke of party, 
and the stain of corruption. ‘‘ Electors!” they 
say, “if you would have an honest Govern- 
ment, you must choose your members honestly 
—put an end to the system under which, not 
the constituencies, but the clubs, choose who 
shall be members, and what places they shall 
represent.” Hear, hear! It is the same senti- 
ment which Carlyle addresses to his readers, in 
a very imperative mood, and an ever-present 
tense: ‘‘ Be thyself’ a man abler to be 
governed; more reverencing the Divine 
faculty of governing, more sacredly detesting 
the diabolical semblance of said faculty in self 
and others?” But whatif the constituencies be 
so restricted and so already corrupt that only 
from without can deliverance come to them? 
What, if the elector have been sedulously taught 
from his childhood up that young lords are as 
natural to the Lower House as old lords to the 
Upper—that the franchise is a privilege, in the 
use of which Carlton or Reform Club guidance 
should be thankfully received—and that he must 
vote openly that he may not vote amiss? What, 
moreover, if the eight hundred places annually 
distributed by Government shall have bribed by 
anticipation the men whereof ‘‘independent” local 
committees should be made? What, in short, 
if just that proportion of the nation which is 
most interested in Administrative Reform, be 
precisely the proportion without electoral in- 
fluence? Surely, in this sad case, little remains 
but to see to it that every Administrative Re- 
former put forward as ‘‘a worthy candidate,” 
be also a Parliamentary Reformer,—and that of so 
decided a cast as to secure the loyal help of the 
unrepresented, and even kindle a soul of generous 
enthusiasm beneath the ribs of a restricted 
suffrage. For it is a fact to be remarked, and 
to be grateful for, that selfish agitations never 
succeed: men do not fight effectively for their 
own rights till they are persuaded they fight 
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also for the rights of others—so that a tenant- 
at-will farmer, or ironically free and independent 


burgess, would rather go to the poll for a Chartist | 
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than for an unintelligible Whig, the landlord or 
patron being Tory: as the proverb has it—* as 
well be hanged for a sheep as for a Jamb.” 
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Tue electric current of public interest, of which | been given, and which it was essential to minis- 


the Crimea and the House of Commons may be 
said to be the opposite poles, has been set in 
motion this month chiefly from the former 
point. Before the debate on the conduct of 
the war, suspended by Whitsun week, could be 
resumed, there came intelligence of victories, 
quick, costless, and continuous. Our ships had 
entered the Straits of Kertch, whither never 
war-ship had penetrated before; except, per- 
haps, the galleys of the great Mithridates, and 
the greater Cesar. Carrying a force of some 
16,000 men, they met not the slightest resist- 
ance from the garrisons of Kertch or Yenikalé ; 
but passed on triumphantly to the Sea of Azof, 
every principal harbour and fortress in which 
was compelled to surrender, or destroy, its stores, 
transports, and defences. In the course of a 
week or ten days, the entire of the Russians’ sup- 
plies of food and ammunition, and their means 
of communication with the continent, were cut 
off—Anapa and Soulek-Kajeh, on the Circas- 
sian coast, recovered from their hands—and 
the squadron at liberty to rejoin the fleet 
and army, preparing to make, with greatly supe- 
rior force, a renewed assault upon the great 
stronghold whose defenders might now be 
encountered with equal. prospect of success in 
the open field, or in the breaches of their 
Titanic outworks. 

The effect of these unlooked-for successes 
upon the state of public feeling at home, was 
instantly visible. Sir W. Molesworth, who had 
been always understood to side with the pacific 
section of the Cabinet, resumed the debate in a 
tone of bravado. Mr. Cobden sought to turn 
attention from the position of our arms to the 
errors (and crimes) of our diplomacy; and Mr. 
Bright exerted his utmost eloquence in arguing 
the perils of military success to an essentially com- 
mercial people. Mr. Disraeli went far deeper 
than’is his wont into the real relations of Russia 
and Turkey; and argued thence the utter in- 
adequacy of ministerial proposals to even the 
most limited object of the war. But it was 
sufficient for Lord Palmerston to avow anew 
his confidence in the two nations whose armies 
had carried the united flag to these yet higher 
altitudes of glory, to secure the unanimous 
adoption of the motion (Sir F. Baring’s) 
which was virtually a vote of confidence in 
himself. 

The other motion, of which notice had long 








terial safety either to negative or evade, was 
that of Mr. Layard,—affirming as a cause of 
Crimean disasters the favouritism shown in the 
appointments to public offices, and requiring the 
substitution of merit for favour as the rule of 
preferment. The opposition declined to destroy 
a Ministry by a weapon so easily to be turned 
against themselves. They therefore introduced, 
by Sir Bulwer Lytton, an amendment omitting the 
censure, and, though retaining the requirement, 
softening it to that of “revision of the public 
services.’ The expected conflict of parties was 
thus converted into a competition of parties. 
But that does not express the sum of the enter- 
tainment. Mr. Frederick Peel demonstrated 
that everything is perfect in the administration 
of the Horse Guards—albeit his colleague, Mr. 
Bernal Osborne, would have turned the Ser- 
pentine through it in an agonising effort to save 
both his place and his constituents. Sir Corne- 
wall Lewis explained that so much was doing 
to improve the perfect department, that it would 
be unjust to interrupt the process either by 
motion or amendment. The Premier himself— 
joking Mr. Disraeli on the ‘‘extensive pavement” 
of good intentions he had laid down in his exit 
from office—jauntily swallowed the contradic- 
tory professions of his subordinates; and pro- 
mised, for himself, to transcend the Bulwer 
Lytton idea of revision. Forty votes against 
359 were as many as Mr. Layard could expect ; 
and just thirty-six more than the Premier had 
allowed him—however unsatisfactory to the As- 
sociation whose influence with the constituencies 
the repeated -postponement of the motion had 
given ample opportunity of testing; as also of 
interpolating a monster meeting at Drury-lane 
—the first of a series to be continued, it appears, 
on alternate Wednesdays. 

The Report of the Sebastopol Committee was 
opportunely presented to the House of Commons: 
in the pause of the debate thus terminated (the 
amendment coming up some nights after, at a 
very late hour, and being unanimously adopted 
amid significant laughter). The verdict of a 
tribunal nominated in equal parts by the plain- 
tiff and defendant, must of necessity be a com- 
promise. It is significant of the care with 
which oat committee had ben, that 
the one determinate paragra Report 
was adopted by the casting Coll of the Chair- 
man. It is, therefore, to Mr. Roebuck’s firm- 
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ness that we owe the formal declaration, by an| night, and made sure upon the following day. 
organ of the High Court of Parliament, that— | Our Allies not only carried the formidable out- 

suffering army ‘nly from the | Work that had so long defied and harassed us, but 
Bac choca Sy gait cape nay sy agers | actually rushed to the front of the Malakoff, and 
was undertaken and executed. The Administration might perhaps have carried it by & coup de main 
which ordered that expedition had no adequate informa- | had their signals been understood in time for us to 
tion as to the amount of force in the Crimea, They | give them the necessary support. Great as was 


' , the advantage thus gained, and greatly as must 
ere acquainted with the strength of th t to | wie, ten OY 2% . 
ae ae en Se Se Sow & the Russians have been dispirited, it is inexplica- 


» Tc ge allman A Ae pl ap 3d i ble that ten days had been allowed to elapse be- 
immediately successful, and as they did not foresee the fore me “yen Nota os and oe oa 

~~ . .. |enemy had even been permi an armistice o 
en Aah a <reey ars acta cries op rome four JA five hours, which he is reported to 
Sor act have employed in remounting his guns. It 
was not till the dawn of the 18th—now twice 





And it is no merely prospective service which he 


has rendered in giving notice of a motion based 
upon this deliverance, visiting with ‘‘ severe 
reprehension every member of the late Adminis- 
tration.” Even to propose a vote of censure 
upon a Ministry buttressed by such large suc- 
cesses, is an act of trenchant patriotism. 

If, however, the tone of debate is invariably 


memorable in the history of the two nations 
—that the French advanced again on the Mala- 
koff, and the English to the Redan. The result 
was most disastrous. After a brief but murder- 
ous conflict, the assailants were compelled to re- 
cede from either point, with a total loss of 
nearly 5,000 men in killed, wounded, and 


to be pitched by that of intelligence from the! prisoners. Among our own dead are Sir John 
Crimea, the forthcoming struggle will at least | Campbell, and Colonels Yea and Shadforth. It 
administer a check to ministerial exultation. <A | is worse than useless to speculate on the imme- 
signal success in the siege has been followed, | diate causes of the disaster, since war is but a 
after an interval of unaccountable inaction, by | succession of disasters, great or small. But we 
a severe repulse. On the evening of the 7th of | have a right to ask who is responsible for the 
June, the French and English attacked respec- ‘conversion of a siege by blockade and bombard- 
tively the Mamelon and White Works, and the | ment, into siege by the old brute method of 
Quarries, or rifle-pits, in front of the Redan. | hand-to-hand encounter; and that just as the 
The operation had been preceded by a heavy and ‘allied armies had become numerically suffi- 
prolonged fire from the batteries, and was! cient to encircle the city by sea and land? 
executed with admirable spirit. Our own men, | Who is it that restrains our ships in the Baltic 
under the command of Colonel Shirley and Lieu- | from the slightest collision with stone walls, but 
tenant-Colonel Campbell,dashed upon the Quar- | dashes our gallant legions against the heaped-up 
ries at the moment that the French column earth and fire-breathing rocks of Sebastopol ? 
began to climb the arduous road to the Mamelon ;| If we have resolved to have the place at any 
and the capture effected in a moment was re-' price, would it not be better to pay the price in 
time than in blood? 








tained, despite repeated onsets throughout the 
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The World in Light and Shade: its Comicalities | 
and Eccentricities. By A. W. Coxe, Esq. | 
London: Blackwood. | 

Tue Author of these pleasant eighteen tales | 

seems to have set out upon his sketches with 

a desire of arriving at a more equitable adjust- 

ment of the ups and downs of existence than 

his confessedly gay and sanguine temperament 
would allow him to depict; for the first two are 

of the sombrest hue upon his pallette. A 

nervous gentleman is the subject of practical 

jokes in barracks and elsewhere; and a lover 
loses the reward of six months’ constancy— 

a widow with £15,000—by being “snowed 

up” on his way to take possession. In the 

rest of his tales, however, Mr. Cole shows 





ATURE. 


ample cause for the apology in his preface, —that 
he is unable to look long at any side of things 
but the sunny one. There is as flattering a 
disproportion between the prizes and blanks 


! achieved, as between the respective numbers of 


his gloomy and illuminated chapters. Light 
turns out, in five minutes, to be somebody’s 
grandson, and wins an heiress of £12,000 a 
year, after a fortnight’s courtship. Shadow, at 
his worst, retains his bachelorhood unto 55 
winters, grows unsuccessfully sentimental after 
champagne, and gets a summer’s ducking in 
the Thames of Buckinghamshire. Zzght’s uncle 
leaves him £3,000 a year, after disowning him 
for marrying a beauty, who herself expects 
something handsome; or finds his rivals in love 
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to be the secret and disinterested promoters of | 
his suit; or entraps a rich relative in the nick | 
of time, when Light, poor fellow, is without a| 
sixpence. Shade is merely troubled with a few | 
hours’ jealousy of her husband, an attorney, 
who has to make out a young lady’s settle- 
ment in much privacy; or is disappointed in 
her widowhood of the hand of an ugly and 
double-dealing broker’s man, that she was very 
well quit of; or her picnié masgué is mistaken 
by the police for the players from Richardson’s 
show ; or he finds a hedgehog in his bed, or a 
phosphorescent portrait of his infernal majesty | 
on his wall, when he puts out his nocturnal 
candle. The alternatives of every-day life seem 
to be:—the Light, succession to immense 
fortunes; and the Shade, ‘‘ the sweet shady side 
of Pall Mall.”’ Mr. Cole, like his regal name- 
sake, ignores temperament or circumstance. | 
He turns all the characters “‘ who cannot sing” 
out of his volume. We do not deprecate our 
author’s philosophy of viewing the tide in the 
affairs of men. Itisas well—especially in July 
—to be unconscious of the ebb. It is, perhaps, 
only a printed gladiatorial show, that makes 
fiction an exhibition of agonies and vices, save 
by that rare hand that can distil from them 
sympathies neither morbid nor criminal. Mr. 
Cole aims, on the other hand, to impart in his 
playful, though often very shrewd and observant 
sketches some of the happy and instinctive 
wisdom of youth, which sees in Hope all the 
airy dreams of Alnaschar, and in misfortune 
only the disappointment of his broken eggs. 

We present a ‘‘ shade’””—the bilious bachelor’s 
introduction to his unfortunate mishap in the 
Thames :— 


Jellicoe, of Cornhill and Fulham, was an old friend of 
mine—a city acquaintance of twen—(ahem!) I mean of 
some years’ standing. We did not visit one another’s 
houses, but we were very intimate on ’Change. Jellicoe 
was a marricd man; I was a bachelor. Jellicoe pitied 
me ; I had a strong compassion for Jellicoe. He imagined 
that a bachelor’s dinner must be a wretched affair, and 
a batchelor’s dwelling an unhappy place. I, on the 
other hand, had strong suspicions that a married man’s 
repast was often a cold one, off the yesterday’s leg of 
mutton, with, perhaps, a fried sole or a rice pudding to 
pass it off; and I greatly preferred my vermicelli soup, 
cutlet eur pointes d'asperge and quict woodcock at my 
West-end club. I was also morally convinced that 
Jellicoe was not allowed to lounge in his dressing-gown 
and slippers in the evening, to put his feet on the fender, 
to smoke in the house, or have his fire in his dressing- 
room, and his bed properly warmed every winter’s night. 
These I regarded as essentials to every man’s real happi- 
ness, and I was duly thankful that I possessed them, 
instead of noisy children, a piano-thumping daughter, 
and a wife with a mania for tidiness and domestic pro- 
priety. And thus, Jellicoe’s ideas and mine being so 
decidedly opposed (at least, he professed, poor fellow, not 
to care for my style of comforts), it was not very likely 
that we should trouble one another’s bomes much. 
Besides which, I lived in St. James's, as every one who 
wishes to be happy should, while poor Jellicoe lived in 
the suburbs—at Fulham—where he had a villa which he 


thought healthy and raral. It is astonishing how men | P9 





of business can go and bury themselves in “ froggeries” 
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(as Theodore Hook, sensible fellow, called these Thames 
Villas) where they must rise by candle-light in the winter, 
to be in the City by post-time ; and stifle themselves for 
two hours daily in dirty, stuffy omnibuses backwards and 
forwards. And all for the possession of half an acre of 
sloppy ground, called a garden! Can’t J walk in St. 


| James's Park, if I care for damp gravel and sickly flower 


beds ? 


--o 


The Modern Scottish Minstrel ; or, Songs of Scot- 
land of the Past Half Century. With Memoirs 
of the Poets, and Sketches and Specimens of the 
most celebrated modern Gaelic Bards. B 
Cuartes Rogers, LL.D., F.S.A., Scotland. 
In Six Vols. Vol. I. Edinburgh: A. and C. 
Black. 


The “ Lay of the Zas¢t Minstrel” was a sad 
misnomer for a Scottish poem: Caledonia’s soil 
is perennially fruitful in bardic sons. The 
Scottish anthology of any given age is probably 
richer than that of any other nation; and 
as is its contribution to the current literature of 
the English language, many “‘a gem of purest 
ray serene” is still hidden in its native caves. 
Dr. Rogers has set himself to make a more 
systematic and ample collection of the modern 
effusions of our northern muse than has yet 
been attempted ; and this first instalment of his 
labour is of high promise for the worth of the 
whole. The scheme is thus described by him- 
self :— 


The plan of the work is distinct from that of every 
previous collection of Scottish song—the more esteemed 
lyrical compositions of the various bards being printed 
along with the memoirs of the respective authors, 
while the names of the poets have been arranged in chro- 
nological order. Thcse have been considered as modern 
whose lives extend into the past half-century; and the 
whole of these have consequently been included in the 
work. Several Highland bards who died a short period 
before the commencement of the century have, however, 
been introduced. Of all the Scottish poets, whether 
lyrical or otherwise, who survived the period indicated, 
biographical sketches will be supplied in the course of 
the publication, together with memoirs of the — 
modern collectors, composers, and vocalists. The me- 
moirs, so. far as is practicable, will be prepared from ori- 
ginal materials, of which the Editor, after a very exten- 
sive correspondence, has obtained a supply more ample 
and more interesting than, he flatters himself, has ever 
been attained by any collector of northern minstrelsy. 
The work will extend to six volumes, each of the subse- 
quent volumes being accompanied by a dissertation on a 
distinct department of Scottish poetry and song. Each 
volume will be illustrated with two elegant engravings. 


In the course of the work, many original tions 


will be presented, recovered from the MSS. of the de- 
ceased poets, or contributed by distinguished living bards. 


Among these latter, are two or three hitherto 
unpublished lyrics by the Baroness Nairn, whose 
‘‘ Laird o’ Cockpen,”’ is hardly to be exceeded 
for humour, or whose ‘‘ Land o’ the Leal” for 
pious pathos and simplicity; and whose lament 
for “The Attainted Scottish Nobles,” worked a 
tic miracle, inducing George the Fourth to 
restore the title of baron to the poet's husband, 
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One of the lays, now first printed, is the following | (the crest of the Seaforth tenantry), and the 


—not unworthy of the author’s fame :— 


True love is water’d aye wi’ tears, 
It grows ‘neath stormy skies, 
It ’s fenced around wi’ hopes and fears 
An’ fann’d wi’ heartfelt sighs. 
Wi’ chains o’ gowd it will no be bound, 
Oh! wha the heart can buy? 
The titled glare, the warldling’s care, 
Even absence ‘twill defy, 
Even absence "twill defy. 


And time, that kills a’ ither things, 
His withering touch ’twill brave, 
’T will live in joy, twill live in grief, 
’T will live beyond the grave! 
*Twill live, ’twill live, though buried deep, 
In true beart’s memorie— 
Oh! we forgot that ane sae fair, 
Sae bricht, sae young, could dee, 
Sae young could dee. 


Unfeeling hands may touch the chord 
Where buried griefs do lie— 
How many silent agunies 
May that rude touch untie! 
Bat, oh! I love that plaintive lay— 
That dear auld melodie! 
For, oh, ’tis sweet!—yet I maun greet, 
For it was sung by thee, 
Sung by thee! 
They may forget wha lichtly love, 
Or feel but beauty’s chain; 
But they wha loved a heavenly mind 
Can never love again! 
A’ my dreams o’ warld’s guid 
Aye were turn’d wi’ thee, 
But I[ leant on a broken reed 
Which soon was ta’en frae me, 
Ta’en frae me. 


Tis weel, ’tis weel, we dinna ken 
What we may live to see, 

’Twas Mercy’s head that hung the veil 
O’er sad futurity! 

Oh, ye whose hearts are scathed and riven, 
Wha feel the warld is vain, 

Oh, fix your broken earthly ties 
Where they ne’er will break again, 

Break again! 

Dr. Rogers closes the present volume with 
several specimens of modern Gaelic minstrelsy. 
The gentleman to whom he is indebted for these 
valuable contributions claims the forbearance 
of his readers for the apparent poverty and 
triteness of the Highlander’s verse, on the 
ground that the “transfusion of the Greek and 
Latin choral metre, is a light effort to the diffi- 
culty of imitating the rhythm, or representing 
the peculiarities, of those song-enamoured moun- 
taineers.” It is not, however, the meanness, 
but the unintelligibleness of Gaelic poetry,— 
except when paraphrased, as by Scot, into 
romantic English—which the reader is likely 
to feel. As rendered here—wisely and cou- 
rageously, we think—with the utmost liberal- 
ness of allusion, its natural richness and 
beauty must be felt by all. Take, for in- 
stance, Norman Macleod’s solitary, but most 
potent effusion, ‘‘Cabenfae,”—the counterpart 
of ‘“‘ Lillebulero,” in its effect on the spirit of 
armies and parties. Itssole meaning, or poetry, 
lies in the antithetic allusions to the staghead 





eagle (the crest of the Monro’s). The repetition 
of ‘‘the staghead, when rises his cabar on” 
(literally, when the stag at bay pushes with his 
horn at his assailants), which closes every 
strophe, would cause the most sluggish of the 
clan to spring to his feet or rush to the front.— 
As a specimen of minute enthusiastic description, 
read the following :— 


Oh, the young doe so frisky, 
So coy, and so fair, 
That gambols so briskly, 
And snuffs up the air; 
And hurries, retiring, 
To the rocks that environ, 
When fvoemen are firing, 
And bullets are there. 
Though swift in her racing, 
Like the kinsfolk before her, 
No heart-burst, unbracing 
Her strength, rushes o’er her. 
*Tis exquisite hearing 
Her murmur, as, nearing, 
Her mate comes careering, 
Her pride, and her lover;— 
He comes—and her breathing 
Her rapture is telling; 
How his antlers are wreathing, 
His white haunch, how swelling! 
High chief of Bendorain, 
He seems, as adoring 
His hind, he comes roaring 
To visit her dwelling. 
’Twere endless my singing 
How the mountain is teeming 
With thousands, that bringing 
Each a high chief’s proud seeming, 
With his hind, and her gala 
Of younglings, that follow 
O’er mountain and beala, 
All lightsome are beaming, 
When that lightfoot so airy, 
Her race is pursuing, 
Oh, what vision saw e’er a 
Feat of flight like her doing? 
She springs, and the spreading grass 
Scarce feels her treading, 
It were fieet foot that sped in 
Twice the time that she flew in, 
The gallant array! 
How the marshes they spurn, 
In the frisk of their play, 
And the wheelings they turn,— 
As the cloud of the mind 
They would distance behind, 
And give years to the wind, 
In the pride of their scorn! 
Tis the marrow of health 
In the forest to lie, 
Where, nooking in stealth, 
They enjoy her supply,— 
Her fosterage breeding 
A race never needing, 
Save the milk of her feeding, 
From a breast never dry. 
Her hill-grass they suckle, 
Her mammets they swill, 
And in wantonness chuckle 
O’er tempest and chill; 
With their ankles so light, 
And their girdles of white, 
And their bodies so bright 
With the drink of the rill. 
Through the grassy glen sporting 
In murmurless giee, 
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Nor snow-drift nor fortune 
Shall urge them to flee, 
Save to seek their repose 
In the clefts of the knowes, 
_ And the depths of the howes 
Of their own Eas-an-ti. 

To croon an anticipatory elegy at the bed- 
side of the dying, is one of the duties of a 
Highland bard; but, it seems, one not always 
unattended with danger. Robert Mackey (or 
Robert Don, the brown-haired drover poet) was 
once performing this office beside the pallet of 
an asthmatic old hutter, whom he apostro- 
phised as 

“ Thou least of meanest things !” 


at which the dying beggar is reported to have 
raised his staff with a gesture that made the 
oet glad to shift his position in time to avoid 
its descent. 

To a volume thus excellent in design, and 
unexceptionable in performance, we cannot but 
augur a reception that may encourage its learned 
author to proceed to the completion of his pa- 
triotic purpose. 


Political Sketches. Twelve Chapters on the 
Struggles of the Age. By Cant Retstae, Dr. 
Phil., of Berlin, kate Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Rostock. London: 
Theobald. 

Tue Author of this unpretending but merito- 

rious treatise, was driven from his native land 

and his dignified labours by the political events 
of 1852; and has since resided in a provincial 
town of England, contemplating, in safe seclu- 
sion, but with undiminished, hopeful interest, 
the suspended struggle between the peoples and 
princes of Germany. Having acquired a facile 
and graceful command of our language, he has 
employed it in imparting his knowledge and 
reflections to the people among whom he has 
taken refuge. His book has been for several 
months upon our table, awaiting an opportunity 
for prominent and expanded notice. But we 
could hardly find a more fitting occasion than 
that afforded by Lord John Russell’s recent 
description of the condition of Germany, for 
the reproduction of the following instructive 
and spirited passages :— 

Wherever we look into the present struggle on the 

Continent, society is divided into two camps of political 

principles and national sympathies. The princes, the 

nobility, and a very small portion of the people whose 
present interests are connected with the former two, 
as in Germany (especially the clergy, Protestant as 
well as Catholic), are on the side of Russia ; all the 
other classes, as far as they have asc at all, 
are body and soul on the side of the Western Powers. 

It is unnecessary to mention, that to the latter belong 

especially the commercial classes, and, above all, the 

young generation of intelligent mechanics; but also 
amongst the “ Beamte” (government employés) in 

Germany, by far the largest number may be con- 

sidered to belong to the national and liberal y. 

The proud Prussian “ Beamte” perceives with indig- 

nation the humiliating and anti-national policy to 


. 
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which his country is condemned, in a struggle, in which 
that civilisation is at stake, of which he considers him- 
self one of the foremost representatives, 

As far as regards the armies, there is a décided dif- 
ference between the Romanic nations and the Germanic. 
Whilst the armies of Spain, Portugal, Italy, have often 
been the first defenders of liberty, their generals have 
first raised the standard of constitution, as at present 
in Spain; the armies in the Germanic states are so 
attached to the person of the monarch, that they are 
but a too willing tool of his despotic plans and policy. 
The reason is, that these armies are entirely in the han 
of the nobility, and that the privates are animated by 
such an “esprit de corps,” that as long as they wear 
the king’s jacket, they consider themselves in opposition 
to the people and are estranged to their interests, Es- 
pecially is this the case in Austria and Prussia, Less 
to be depended on are the soldiers of the smaller states, 
in which the “esprit de corps,” created generally by 
glorious recollections of past services to prince and 
country, are more or less wanting. It is not too much 
to say, that without Prussia and Austria, the princes 
of the smaller states would not be able to maintain 
their petty thrones for one day. The revolutions of 
Baden, Saxony, and Hesse-Cassel, have given suffi- 
cient proof of it. The fear of the Prussians, who are 
considered as the policemen of Germany, alone retains 
for these princes a power, which they so often employ 
against their protector, 


In a note to the chapter from which we 
have made the above extract, Dr. Retslag 
makes a pungent appeal to a writer in the 
Times, which may be addressed with equal 
propriety to Lord John Russell— 


to point out to the German people the way in which 
they are to free their countrymen from Russian influence 
without turning out their lot of petty kings and 
princes, and how they could turn out some thirty of 
these without violence and tumult—as he must well 
know, that not only all members of the German 
“ Bund,” but Russia too, have pledged themselves to 
uphold their thrones. Or does he think that all those 
princes would run away as soon as the people declared 
they did not want them any longer. What does this 
author mean by “anarchy?” If a state is called 
“anarchy,” in which there is no firmly-established 
government, we should like to know how a country 
could turn out some thirty princes and dissolve their 
governments into one, without undergoing that state 
of “anarchy” for a certain time. And if he means 
by “anarchy,” the violation of personal security and 
property, he ought to know that in the whole year 
1848, there was not so much of this anarchy in 
Germany, as in the time of the last Parliamen 
election in England. This same writer says also, “It 
may be true, that the Germans are not as yet fitted 
for the forms of Parliamentary government.” We have, 
we believe, sufficiently pointed out why the Germans 
are not fitted, and never will be fitted, for such a kind 
of Parliamentary government as England has. It is 
really a pity that so many English cannot understand 
that the same forms of government which are fitted 
for one people are not so for the other, and that an 


English Parliament cannot be established in Germany. 


Prize Essay on Ragged Schools. By Gronox 
James Haut, M.A. London: Partridge and 
Oakey. 


Nearty two years since, the School 
Union offered a prize of 50/. for the best essay 
‘on those and kindred institutions. As many 
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nine competitors appeared—not, we hope, for 
the money worth of the prize. The decision was, 
in due time, pronounced, and the author of the 
accepted essay has subjected it to considerable 
subsequent labour. A book thus introduced 
scarcely invites criticism. It must be accepted 
as the best that the public most interested can, 
or care to, procure. Mr. Hall’s production is, 
like most of its class, too preachy for general ac- 
ceptance, but appears to be the genuine outcome 
of his own thinking and working—not a compi- 
lation or mere dissertation—and is therefore to 
be commended to all engaged, or desirous of en- 
gauging, in the great work of juvenile reclama- 
tion. 

It should be added,—he differs from ‘‘ many 
whom he loves and respects,”’ in maintaining the 
expediency of accepting Government aid; and 
has been at the pains to draw up a scheme by 
which the disadvantages of such assistance might 
be minimised. We have not space to describe 
it; but its probable operation may be illustrated 
in his own words :— 


The annual contributions to the Ragged Schools in 
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cause with a candour not likely to win un- 
qualified applause from any party. It is his 
peculiarity, that he regards the efforts of the 
Christian Socialists ‘‘ with interest, but not with 
entire satisfaction.” The extent of his differ- 
ence, and the heartiness of his sympathy, are 
both exemplified in the following paragraph :— 


It is easy to criticise each instance of the co-opera- 
tive system, and to point out where it will fail of a com. 
plete result. And doubtless there will be many futile 
experiments; some, perhaps, disastrous. Yet chere is 
moral value and strength in the principle, and there is 
the authority of the first love of the Christian Church 
for its consistency with every divine law of duty, though 
not for its obligation, or even for its practicability at 
any given period and in any given place. Those who 
think that they utterly reject the principle, act upon it 
freely and effectually in the formation of all sorts of 
joint-stock companies, partnerships, voluntary societies, 
clubs, mutual bencfit or insurance societies, colleges, in- 
s'itutes, and combinations that defy the Dictionary, 
The introduction of a moral element into this system is 
simply decried as opposed to the maxims of Political 
Economy, while it is, in fact, an advance in Political 
Economy, and just the very thing for which the investi- 
gations of Political Economy have been clearing the 
ground, It is observed by one of the Christian So- 





cialists, that- the object of that science is not mere 


end around London, including the sum raised by the | wealth, but “the production of man, and man in a con- 
Ragged School Union, amount to about 20,0004 Of| tinually higher condition.” It is not the immediate 
this sum, however, a part comes to them from legacies. | object, but such is doubtless the end of political science 
Dedvecting for this 5,000/., we have 15.0007, left, of which | jn general, and, consequently, that to which Political 
7,500/, or about one quarter of the amount annually | Zegnomy should be made subservient. The aim of the 





pad towards the support of the Roman Catholic Col- 
lege at Maynooth, would be voted by the House of 
Commons towards the maintenance and increase of 
Rigged Schools in London, This would be the subsidy 
for the first year. ‘The money thus liberated by the 
munificence of the Legislature would not be selfishly 
kept as so much personal saving, but would be employed 
more zealously than ever in building new schools, in 
engaging new teachers, and in collecting a much larger 
number of scholars. Soon every dark and miserable 





neighbourhood would be supplied; and in the best | 
possible way too—not by the cold and unwelcome | 
visits of the collector of rates, but by the kind and | 
generous efforts of warm-hearted friends of education, | 
of religion, and of the poor. Who does not see that by | 
some such method as this a good work would be | 
speedily done, such as even centuries could not accom- 
plish by parish or municipal rates, however skilfully 
planned? | 


— 
| 


The Co-operative Principle not opposed to a true| 
Political Economy ; or remarks on some recent 
publications on subjects relative to the Inter- | 
communion of Labour, Capital, and Consump- | 
tion. By the Rev. C. Marriott, B.D., Fellow | 
of Oriel College, and Vicar of St. Mary the 
Virgin in Oxford. London: Parker. | 

Tunis is a small book on a great subject—a_ 

mere pamphlet upon a question whose discus- | 

sion 1s already voluminous. But small as it} 
is, it is of immense value. We do not of, 
course, apply so eulogistic a phrase to merely 
literary qualities. It is in the fact of a dig- 
nified eeclesiastic entering the arena of politico- 
philosophical controversy that we see so great 
significance and utility. Mr. Marriott takes, 
moreover, the side least likely to find applauders 
from among his own order; and handles his | 





co-operative reformation is in this direction. If it is not 
effectual, the reason can be no other than that men are 
not yet good enough for it, 





Beatrice: or, The Unknown Relatives. By Catur- 
RINE Sryctatr. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 1855. 

Tue object of the proprietors of the Run and 

Read Library is avowedly to supply moral and 

religious instruction through the medium of 

fiction. This tale of Beatrice purposes to set 
forth the inner life of Romanism, and it does 
that to an extent, and with a degree of minute- 
ness, that we have not seen attempted by any 
other writer whether of fiction, of controversy, 
or of mere historical fact. In carrying out her 
design, Miss Sinclair has availed herself of the 
revelations of Jesuitical craft which during the 


| last few vears have in some notorious instances 


alarmed the Protestant feeling in this country— 
and she has shown, with considerable dramatic 
power, the influence, and the use they make of it, 
of the Romish priests over the minds of the igno- 
rant peasantry. Whether we ought to take such 
exceptional cases in proof of the rule, is a ques- 
tion we shall not enter upon. We may state, 
however, that the No Popery party, with Father 
Gavazzi at their head, are enthusiastic in their 
praises of this book—praises, which we feel 


assured must have been elicited by its tone and 


temper and its professed purpose—and not by 
its probability, its style, its truth to nature, or 
its literary merits as a work of imagination; for 
neither of which excellencies is it in any respect 
remarkable. 
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A Guide to the Knowledge of Life: designed for 
the Use of Schools, &ce. By R. J. Many, M.D., 
F.R.A.S. London: Jarrold and Sons. 1855. 

Tne major portion of the diseases which lay 

ple on sick beds and hurry them to their 
graves are the natural consequences of their own 
combined imprudence and ignorance. We teach 
all knowledge in our schools, public and private, 
except the knowledge of life, of that which 
concerns us individually through all the stages 
of our existence. We sin against the laws of 
our being continually, because we are brought 
up in total ignorance of what those laws are ; 
we complain, when we are sick, of penalties 
which, had we known better, we should never 
have incurred; and we die prematurely because 
no man has taught us how to live. Of all the 
phases of popular ignorance this ignorance of 
our own vital economy is the most popular as it 
is the most melancholy and destructive. Our 
thanks are due to any man who exerts himself 
to enlighten us upon this important subject; and 
we feel that they are especially due to Mr. 

Mann, who, in this compendious and marvellously 

cheap volume, has given us all the instruction 

that we need in the clearest and most intelligible 
form. 

It would be well (says he) that every man, before he 
feels the force of temptation, should comprehend how it 
is that the glutton turns food into poison; how that the 
drunkard fills the fountains of his life with liquid venom ; 
how that the sluggard corrodes away the delicate struc- 
tures of his frame with rust. Every one who enters upon 
the active duties of existence, should clearly see how it 
is that impure air is made the hotbed of pestilence ; how 
sensual indulgences sap and destroy both body and mind ; 
and, above all things, how habits of refined intelligence 
invigorate and strengthen. 


To impart such knowledge this book has been 
written. It treats of the organisation and 
functions of the human body—of the air we 
breathe, the water we drink, and the food we eat 
—and of many other things which no man can 
ignore with impunity ; and happily for those to 
whom it is addressed, it speaks in a language 
which the simplest reader shall not misunder- 
stand. 


Mental Exercises of a Working Man. By Davin 
McBurnie. London: T. C. Newby. 1854. 
Turse exercises consist of fourteen Essays upon 
subjects concerning which the generality of 
working-men do not trouble themselves very 
much. They are of a metaphysical and critical 
character, and are remarkable as the productions 
of a vigorous intellect, that disdains to shrink 
from the consideration of any question, however 
complex or abstruse, that may present itself. If 
it be true that the speculations of the writer are 
not very profound, they are at least original, and 
have a freshness about them which we do not 
always meet with among writers who treat on 
the same elass of subjects. The author is well 
skilled in the use of his native language—has a 
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vivid imagination, well under control, a powerful 
analytical faculty, and a good store of knowledge 
derived from a rather extensive course of reading. 
Our working men would do well to read his book, 
and follow the example of so persevering and 
successful a student. 


The Errors of Infidelity: an Essay. By Davin 
M‘Bournre. London: Hall, Virtue, and Co. 
1854. 

Tuts is a Prize Essay written in competition for 
ten sovereigns offered by Mr. Baillie of Glasgow 
as a reward for the most logical and complete, 
yet concise abridgment of all truthful facts, 
arguments, and objections hitherto urged against 
Infidelity or unbelief in Christianity. The task 
was no trifling one, and necessitated an extensive 
course of reading to accomplish it even decently: 
the conditions with which it was qualified ren- 
dered it only the more difficult and wearisome— 
and it had been no marvel if the proposition had 
failed of any useful result. But the reverse of 
what might have been expected has taken place; 
the right man came to the right work, and did 
it manfully in a workmanlike spirit, fairly 
earning twenty pounds in winning ten. The 
donor of the prize generously awarded him the 
copyright into the bargain, and we trust that the 
public will mark their appreciation of the merits 
of the Essay by a wide circulation. The book is 
one of real practical value, useful to all, and 
especially to those who have neither the leisure 
nor the application to wade through the various 
works from which the writer has derived the 
pith of his argument. 


Life with the Zulus of Natal, South Africa. 
By G. H. Mason. (Travellers’ Library). 
London: Longman and Co. 1855. 

THERE is much matter of an interesting and 

novel description in this book, which is a plain 

and unsophisticated record of the adventures of 
two brothers in their search after independence 
in the wilds of South Africa. The brothers were 

Cambridge students who, as far as we can make 

out, took a surfeit of mathematics and algebra, 

on the wrong side of the differential calculus and 

a fellowship, and being heartily sick of the 

weariness of study, resolved to throw it up on a 

sudden, and push their fortune as emigrants. 

In spite of the opposition and remonstrance of 

friends, they proceeded to realise their capital, 

and rier» it he wory suited to the life 
the resolved upon. Having expended 

elite hundred pounds on they D 

stores, they shipped them on board an 


Indiaman that was going to touch at 
Natal, whither they were Rpts | By ac- 
cident they were prevented from taking their 


own passage in the same vessel, and sailed from 
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Liverpool in another. It is to be regretted that 
Mr. Mason has not published the name of 
the vessel in which he sailed, together with 
that of her captain and owners —for a more 
infamous swindle was never practised upon emi- 
grants than that of which he and his companions 
were the subjects. The captain, though he could 
ape the gentleman when ashore, turned out to 
be an unmitigated blackguard at sea—ferocious 
and cruel to his subordinates, who were not 
numerous enough to work the ship, and the 
plunderer of the passengers, whom he compelled 
to pay for services for which they had already 
paid in passage-money, and whom, once beyond 
the reach of appeal, he robbed of their rations, 
without scruple or apology. He was unable to 
maintain discipline on board, and, indeed, had 
no notion of anything of the kind. He allowed 
the riff-raff emigrants to smoke in bed, and thrice 
through his negligence the ship caught fire, nar- 
rowly escaping only by the exertions of the pas- 
sengers. Animal courage and a sort of rough 
skill in seamanship were the only qualifications 
the fellow possessed for the responsible post he 
held ; and it was as much owing to good fortune 
as to these that his vessel did not founder before 
she arrived at her destination. When she did 
arrive, Mr. Mason had the misery of seeing the 
Indiaman, which bore his property, and which 
had arrived a few days before, wrecked before 
his eyes, and his property sunk in the sea. He 
and his brother landed safely, and arrived at 
Durban, with less than forty pounds in their 
pockets, and they were within an ace of losing 
this by the chicanery of one of the land-sharks 
who, in all new colonies, are on the look-out 
to prey upon strangers. Before emigrating 
they had bought an allotment of land from 
the scoundrel Byrne, and by his advice had 
confided fifty pounds to his care for transmission 
to the colony: the money, it is hardly neces- 
sary to remark, they never saw again, nor 
were they ever the owners of a foot of the land, 
though they sacrificed much time and labour in 
looking after it. The first act of the main body 
of their fellow-passengers, who seem to have 
been little better than a gang of robbers while 
on board, was to go and plunder the wreck of 
the Indiaman, which went to pieces in a few 
days. Leaving them to this employment, the 
brothers Mason set out for Petermaritzburg, 
where they arrived in a few days. Here they 
sought to invest their small stock of money yet 
remaining, in land, by the cultivation of which 
they might live. After a long and dishearten- 
ing search they obtained an “erf’’ of ground 
where they pitched the tent they carried with 
them, and hiring a Zulu servant, began tillage 
by sowing a field of oats. They found their 
tent comfortable ; but as the wet season had to 
be provided for, they commenced building a 
house; they dug stones from a distant quarry, 
with which they raised the walls a few feet, 


and then set to work making bricks from clay | 
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dug upon the spot. As Cambridge men, they 
did not choose to be seen treading the clay with 
naked feet, and therefore they performed that 
part of the work in the night time. When the 
walls were raised they had to spend nearly the 
whole of their remaining capital in doors, sashes, 
and carpenters’ work, though they thatched the 
dwelling with their own hands with reeds and 
flags cut from a bog swarming with venomous 
serpents. By the time the house was built, the 
whole of their money had run out, their last 
shilling being expended in buying three pounds 
of beef and the materials of a plum-pudding for 
a Christmas dinner. Their first serious want of 
money was felt in the necessity there was for a 
shilling to pay the postage of a letter home— 
a difficulty which was got over by the aid of the 
Zulu servant whom they had hired at five 
shillings a month. 

Having made up a packet of letters, I showed it to 
our sable friend, telling him that our father and mother 
lived far away, and that an Englishman would carry the 
the letter over the water to them, if we gave him a 
shilling for his trouble. This struck the Caffre as very 
good ; but on showing him the empty purse, he saw at 
once that we had no shilling for its carriage, and mani- 
fested considerable concern. Taking the letter, he exa- 
mined it closely, then weighed it in his hand, repeated 
(as he thought) the direction, having heard me read it, 
replaced it on the table, and with a wistful look said, 
“ Upimarley ?” (where is the money?) a question we 
were unable to answer. Having succeeded in awakening 
his sympathy, we told him to take a sickle when the sun 
rose, and go out into the country until he found a bed of 
thatch grass, whereupon he must cut a shilling’s worth 
and try to sell it in the town, so that we might be able 
to post the letter before nightfall. 


While the Zulu was off next day to find the 
shilling, the brothers set forth to seek for work 
for themselves. Both parties were successful. 
The author of this work found employment at 
five shillings a day in collecting debts, and his 
brother earned the same wages at hoeing of po- 
tatoes. In the evening the Caffre came trotting 
home, dripping with perspiration, and triumph- 
antly placing a shilling on the table with a wild 
laugh, threw himself along the ground, and 
panted for breath. The brothers saved twenty 
pounds in the course of three months by sheer 
hard work, and in addition to this they hada 
crop of oats, another of maize, and another of 
potatoes. They now began to speculate in 
housebuilding, and succeeded so well at the 
trade which necessity had taught them, that in 
a short time they had houses of their own let to 
good tenants at a rent of sixty pounds per 
annum, the whole cost of erecting which had 
been under fifty pounds—a speculation, as the 
writer observes, far better than gold digging. 
They next took a contract for building from a 
Dutch merchant, and cleared a round sum by 
several transactions with him. 

It is plain, from the above resumé of their 
career, and from many other traits which might 
be added, that the brothers Mason, in spite of 
their college antecedents, were the very men to 
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make their way in a new colony, and to make a! milk-white ox, who stands an unconscious 


new colony thriving and respectable; and for 
this reason we could have wished they had re- 
mained at Natal to fulfil their mission. 
midst of their rising prosperity, however, comes 
an imperative summons from home, requiring 
the author to be at Cambridge by the twenty- 
sixth of June, to complete his education, and to 
bring his brother with him. 

The natural face of the Natal colony is well 
and strikingly described in this little work, 
which contains besides a retrospective glance at 
its history. The manners and character of the 
natives, the Dutch boors, and the English 
settlers, are faithfully depicted; and on these 
and other accounts the work will form a useful 
guide to emigrants. We have but little space 
for extract, and must therefore content ourselves 
with the following account of a Caffre wedding, 
which was that of a Fingoe chief marrying his 
fourteenth wife :— 


Passing through an undulating tract of country, well 
wooded, we reached the craal—a large circular enclosure 
formed of brushwood, and encircled by a score or two of 
thatched huts. Within this enclosure sat two rows of 
matrons with arms full of children, and within them 
again stood a dense body of armed warriors, ranged round 
the craal so as to leave a tolerably-sized space unoccupied 
in the centre: the bridegroom (who, by the by, was a 
grey- headed, toothless old man of seventy) occupying a 
raised seat in the inner ring directly opposite the en- 
trance; while the astonished cattle, expelled from their 
craal, grazed cautiously around and about the huts, ever 
and anon raising their heads and uttering a plaintive low. 

Scarcely had we taken our station near the Umdodie 
(husband), when a low, shrill chant came floating on the 
breeze from the bottom of a lovely vale hard by ; where 
I discoveréd a long train of damsels, slowly wending their 
way amongst bright green patches of Indian corn and 
masses of flowering shrubs, studded with giant cactus and 
the huge flowering aloe. As the procession neared the 
huts, they quickened their pace and raised their voices to 
the highest pitch, till they arrived at the said cattle craal, 
where they stood motionless and silent. 

A messenger from the Umdodie then bade them enter 
the craal, an order that they instantly obeyed, by twos ; 
the youngest leading the way, closely followed by the 
rest, and terminated by a knot of marriageable young 
ladies (entombies), clustering thick about the bride—a 
fat, good-natured girl, wrapped round and round with 
black glazed calico, and decked from head to foot with 
flowers, beads, and feathers. Once within the craal, the 
ladies formed two lines, with the bride in the centre, and 
struck up a lively air; whereupon the whole body of 
armed Caffres rushed from all parts of the craal, beating 
their shields and uttering demon yells as they charged 
headlong at the smiling girls, who joined with them in 
cutting capers and singing lustily, till the whole craal 
was one confused mass of dancers, roaring out hoarse 
war-songs and shrill love-ditties. 

After an hour dancing ceased, and joila (Caffre beer) 
was served round, while the lovely bride stood in the 
midst of the ring alone, stared at by all and staring in 
turn at all, until she brought her eyes to bear on her 
admiring lord; then, advancing leisurely, she danced 
before him, amid the shouts of the by-standers, singing at 
the top of her voice, and brandishing « huge carving- 
knife, with which she scra iration 


big drops of perspi 
from her heated brow, uced by the unusually violent 


exercise she was performing. 
The ceremony concludes by the slaughter of a 


In the! wif 





tator of these preliminaries, and devouring hi 
for supper—after which the parties are man and 


e. 
Mr. Mason promises us some further par- 
ticulars of the Zulus, Natal, and the Cape 
Colony in general, in a future work, shortly to 
appear under the title of ‘‘ Zululand, Farewell!” 


The Omnipresence of the Deity, and other Poems ; 
Twenty - eighth Edition: and, The Sane- 
tuary, @ Companion in Verse for the English 
Prayer- Book. By Rozserr Monteomery. 
London : Chapman and Hall. 


Tue first of these volumes is a neatly got-up 
pocket edition of a work which one class of the 
public hasreceived with unvarying favour forabove 
a quarter of a century, and which another class 
has rejected with marked distaste, not to say 
loathing. We must confess to sympathising 
with the latter class. We read the ‘Omni- 
presence” when it first came out, and perplexed 
ourselves in vain to discover the merits that 
made it popular; we read it again last night, 
and found it, after twenty years’ cobbling and 
furbishing, an undeniable chaos of sanctimonious 
frippery and fustian. To us no further proof 
could be wanting of the utter barrenness of (Mont) 
Gomery’s mind to any good p than the 
persistency with which he seeks to bolster up 
the reputation of this successful imposture. We 
have here a defence of the Omnipresence against 
Macaulay’s criticism, and a couple of pedantic 
prefaces flavoured with scraps of Greek, Latin, 
and Italian, but utterly wanting in logic and 
common sense, and illustrative of nothing but 
the infinite conceit of their author. Of the 
‘‘other poems” which make up a half of the 
volume, all that can fairly be said of them is, 
that they stop short of silliness on the side of 
dull propriety, and lie, flat as ditch-water, all 
on the same dead level of mediocrity. Of ‘‘ The 
Sanctuary,’ or ‘‘Companion to the Prayer-Book,” 
we cannot give a much better account. Un- 
poetic dullness is its chief characteristic, re- 
lieved occasionally by convulsive attempts at 
sublimity, or the use of mountebank, derry- 
down metres like the following :— 


False and faithless, false and faithless 
Though we prove in life’s vain scene, 

True and scathless, true and scathless 
All thy promises have been : 

Though our faith has often faltered, 

Love divine has never altered ! 


Source of blessing, Source of blessing, 
Vital Root of heavenward joy ! 
While caressing, while 
Pleasures free from base alloy, 

Let us, wing’d on plumes of love, 
Hover round our homes above. <&c., &e. 


This is the sort of stuff that the reverend 
Robert inscribes to the memory of George 
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Herbert, whose ghost we presume must feel | capacity as conservators of the national treasures 
marvellously gratified by the compliment. On/of art, they look after nothing but their own 
the Service for King Charles the Martyr we | salaries, and care not a straw what becomes of 
have—in the face of the universal acknowledg-|the pictures in their custody. The most 
ment that Charles as a man-slayer, a liar on | abominable recklessness marks all their proceed- 
principle and a vile traitor, doubly deserved his | ings, equalled only by the scandalous jobbery 


fate—the following impious piece of rigmarole:— 


Oh, burning plague-spot on the brow of time, 
The witb’ring curse of regicidal crime !— 
Mock'd and betray’d by treason bands 
And massacr’d by Cain-like hands, 
On this day soar’d to endless fame, 
Ascending in Emanuel’s name, 

True to his creed above man’s impious charter, 

Charles the revered—the Church’s royal martyr! 
Concerning Charles himself, this complimentary 
versifier says further :— 

His failings rose from junctures bad, 

Which might have turned an angel mad: 
Soof course the ‘‘ junctures’ were to blame, and 
not the scoundrel king, whom the poet packs off 
to Heaven, dooming all those ‘‘ who signed his 
warrant with an impious glee”!! as so many 
‘‘ satanic blinded souls,” to the other place, it is 
to be supposed, though that is not specifically 
stated. 

We have a notion that this ‘Sanctuary’ is 
got up in a hurry as a money speculation—that 
it is intended to be palmed off upon church-goers 
as an indispensable pendant to the prayer-book, 
and, by a large sale, to bring grist to the reve- 
rend’s mill. The book is printed in a condensed 
form—of prayer-book size, with red edges, and 


| by which among themselves they shuttlecock the 
gains of office from one to another. Well may 
honest men protest against the farcical Report 
of the Committee, which was an outrage upon 
the common sense of the people. 





The Poems of William Shakspeare. Edited by 

Rosert Bett. London: Parker and Son. 1855. 
Tue Life of Shakspeare prefixed to this anno- 
tated edition of his poems, contains all the in- 
formation, in any degree satisfactory, now pro- 
curable. The biography of the world’s greatest 
poet, as we are all aware, so far as it can be 
written, presents but a fragmentary and dis- 
jointed history of his life. Of his youth, his 
manhood, his premature decease, we can obtain 
but a partial and transitory glimpse, and we 
puzzle ourselves with vain conjectures to fill 
up the outline of his career. After all, it would 
avail us little to know how the creator of 
Hamlet and Lear lived and moved among his 
fellow-men; and, for our part, we had rather 
the many-sided man should remain to us the 
mystery he is, than be Boswellised after the 
fashion which is now current. Mr. Bell re- 
counts in brief space all that is positively known 








an ecclesiastical-looking cover of pastoral sheep | of William Shakspeare, of his ancestors, and of 
leather. We should have no objection to that if) his descendants, down to the extinction of his 
the thing were worth having, but we are bound | family ; more it is now vain to ask for, and for 
in conscience to warn our readers that it is not thus much we are thankful. The annotations 
of any value, and that they had better keep their | and critical notices of the several poems are 
money. | marked by the usual learning and acumen which 
have distinguished the preceding volumes of 
Protest and Counter Statement against the Re-| this valuable series. 
port from the Select Committee on the National | 
Gallery. London: J. R. Smith. 1855. 

Ir any man wants to learn the miserably corrupt | 4 Popular Military and Naval Dictionary of 
and inefficient constitution of the Royal Academy,| War Implements and War Terms. By A 
he cannot sooner arrive at a just knowledge of | Pirer. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 
what it is at the present moment, and has been! 1855. 

for the last ten years, than by the perusal of| Tuere never was atime when a work of this 
this astounding revelation. Instead of being an kind could have appeared with a better prospect 
institution for the culture of art, it is little else| of success. The public, who are anxiously 
than one for the plunder and destruction of watching the proceedings both of our armies 
public property, and the squandering of public| and navies abroad, are constantly puzzled with 
money. A more complete and unanswerable | military and naval terms, which convey no idea 
proof of the utter disqualification of any body to the mind, and thus prevent the right under- 
for the duties they undertook to perform was | standing of despatches from the seat of war ar- 
never made public than is furnished by this | riving almost daily. In this little work, obtain- 
Protest. The delinquents at whose instigation | able for a trifling sum, will be found every tech- 
and direction the best of the national pictures nical term used in describing the munitions or 
have been skinned, scrubbed, aquafortised, and ‘the conduct of war, whether by land or sea, and 
pumice-stoned to death, are here criminated by ‘all intelligibly explained. Much valuable in- 
their own evidence ; which goes to show two /| formation is added with regard to all the recent 
things chiefly—first, that they know nothing of inventions and appliances for battle, the writer 
the methods the old masters pursued in painting | having executed his task with remarkable com- 
their pictures—and secondly, that in their|pleteness. 
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The ITero’s Canticle, and other Poems. By 
Roserr Frercuer. London: Jackson and 
Walford. 1855. 

We should be glad to pay a compliment, if we 

could, to a writer who numbers the author of 

“Festus” among his friends; but unhappily 

we have searched these pages in vain for a few 

stanzas that might justify our so doing. Mr. 

Fletcher would have done better to have sup- 

pressed this volume, which cannot possibly bring 

him any credit. Sounding verbiage and the 
plenteous use of capital letters will not make 
postry. What can we say to such flights as the 
following ? 
Ye StatesmMEN! waste no Life-blood, 
No treasures on poor plans, 
Which only can repay Us 
In shame and in Dire tears ! 
But cast your eyes round Europe! 
Have NaTions For your Vans! 


There’s God-like Inspiration 
In ALL WRronG@’D ONE’s Fire-tears! 


Set not your Men vain Task-work ! 
Waat Man can vo; THEY'LL DO! 
But let our Country’s CouNciLs 
Look beyond Fleet-Manning— 
Or your Squadron-despatching— 
And take a Holier view— 
Abiding—Firmamental— 
The Future WEatx scanning. 


—What? but that the author has mistaken his 
vocation and should abandon verse-making and 
set to work at once to discover his true mission. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The History of the Life of Thomas Ellwood 
(Manchester: J. Harrison and Son. London: 
W. and F. G. Cash) is a reprint of a work which 
is very deservedly a favourite in the religious 
world, and especially among “Friends.” EIl- 
wood was a convert to Quakerdom at a time 
when nothing was to be got by such conversion 
but cuffs, and hard usage, and persecution at all 
hands. He had a good spice of obstinacy in his 
composition, and could not find it in his con- 
science to keep the fifth commandment because 
it went against his new creed. He narrates the 
adventures of his life in a style of quaint sim- 
plicity, and presents us with a picture of the 
society of his day which is worth studying even 
now. In the course of his wanderings he fell 
in with Milton, then old and blind; and it was 
Ellwood who first proposed to Milton the subject 
of Paradise Regained.—First Steps towards an 
Universal System of Decimal Coinage (London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co.) is a pamphlet containing 
the outlines of an ingenious system of decimal 
coinage, which, it certainly appears, might be 
found to work advantageously if once estab- 
lished, and facilitate our foreign trade b 
making the home coinage current ant 
England’s Wane and England’s Bane (London: 
W. and F. G. Cash) is just a leaf or two of the 
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catalogue of abuses, spiritual, political, and social, 
which mark the present state of this country. 
Any man disposed to exercise the right of 
grumbling, and who had read the newspapers 
for the last twelvemonth, might enumerate ten 
times as many from memory alone. The author 
may call them the bane of England if he likes, 
but the worst bane is the apathy of Englishmen, 
and their almost total indifference, in this grub- 
bing age, to anything but money-bags.— Zo 
Love, and to be Loved (London: Simpkin and 
Marshall. 1855) is a reprint of an American 
Romance that tells a domestic story of no un- 
common interest, in a plain way. The volume 
is illustrated by a number of capital wood- 
engravings, which, from their occasional in- 
dependence of the text, give rise to the suspicion 
that they were not originally intended for the 
work.—The Castle of Ehrenstein. By G. P. R. 
James (London: Hodgson), is a romance al- 
ready well known to a multitude of readers, who 
will be glad to meet with it again in the “ Parlour 
Library.” The story is an exciting one, and like 
all the works of Mr. James, will repay a second 
perusal.— Zhe Army of the Future, at once Military 
and Industrial. By G. D. Snow (London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co.). Mr. Snow would have our 
troops undergo a course of industrial education 
at home as a preparation for service abroad and 
in the field, that they may be enabled to keep 
themselves in seasons of emergency, and not be 
doomed to perish by the incapacity of their 
officers. Nobody will object to such a plan—but 
as to the means by which it is to be put in 
execution Mr. Snow does not enlighten us much, 
—Strictures on “ Prayer and the War” 
(London: W. and F. G. Cash) is a pamphlet, 
or rather a religious tract, by a member of the 
peace party, showing the inconsistency of be- 
seeching the author of peace to prosper us in the 
prosecution of offensive war.—Votes on Nurses 
(London: Bailliere) is a call upon the ladies of 
England to address themselves to the task of 
nursing the sick poor, in our hospitals and else- 
where, and thus, accepting a recognised vocation, 
to commence a life of usefulness.—A Letter on 
the Condition and Prospects of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London (Partridge and Oakey) 
points gut some unwise anomalies in the present 
system of management, as to admission, &c., 
and proposes methods of reform.—TZhe Illus- 
trated London Magazine for June, is an extra 
number with an extra allowance of li 
matter and of engravings. Among the ar- 
ticles is a capital one on angling, with an 
account of a couple of days’ sport of no ordi 
kind—and a short chapter on our coast defences, 
seasonable at the present juncture. . Zhe S 

at Home, (Part XIII.) continues the Story of a 
Pocket Bible, and contains a number of mis- 
cellaneous articles of a religious stamp, with the 
usual quantity of excellent illustrations.—4 
Long Look (London: Ward and Lock) is 
a reprint of an American Novel, delineating 
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rural and domestic life in the States. The story 


is simple, natural, and well told, and if it be 
wanting in humour and in striking incident, 
such wants are compensated by a sprightly go- 
ahead style and a plenteous variety of details.— 
Administrative Reform; by a Subordinate in 
the Civil Service (Smith, Elder, and Co.) is a 
pamphlet advocating the better payment of 
subordinates—payment for extra work, &c., on 
such a scale as should ensure them an income 
of 3v0/. a year for six hours’ daily work at the 
age of twenty-four. A modest proposal truly! 
Half that sunt is twice as much as the generality 
of government clerks are worth at that age. 
Their entire study is to do as little work as 
ossible ; and were they to be paid for extra 
ours, they would never work dut in 
extra hours. Another proposition of the 
writer we like much better. By all means 
let the responsibility be concentred, and let 
those upon whose shoulders it rests have the 
privilege of choosing their own servants and 
paying them according to capacities for business. 
When this takes place, the business of the 
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| country will be done—not shirked and left un- 





done by a rabble of scamps whose mission it is to 
spend the public money without earning it.— 
Fraser's Magazine for June commences with an 
able article on Administrative Reform. The 
tale of “‘ Hinchbrook”’ proceeds with increased 
interest and the introduction of yet new cha- 
racters. A Paper on the Possibilities of an 
Americo-Russian Alliance sounds a note of warn- 
ing with regard to what we trust is the remotest 
of all possible contingencies. Among the re- 
maining subjects are a kindly notice of the late 
Sir H. De la Beche, a biographical sketch of Sir 
Robert Strange, a very brief notice of the Royal 
Academy Exhibition, and a smart piece of 
writing on the late Political Crisis. 


BOOKS RECEIVED.—NOTICES DEFERRED. 


Phrenology applied to Painting and Sculpture. By 
George Combe. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 
Edinburgh: Machlachlan and Stewart. 1855. 

Bed-side Letters on Hydropathy: By W.A. Johnson, 
M.D. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 
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United Kingdom Temperance and General Pro- 
vident Institution.— Extracts from the Report of the 
Directors to the Fourteenth General Meeting of Mem- 
bers :— 

“ Your Directors have had the satisfaction, at almost 
every annual meeting, of being able to report a con- 
tinuous increase of prosperity. It was hardly, however, 
to be expected, that, on the present occasion, they would 
be able to report more than an amount of business keep- 
ing pace with that of the preceding year. 

“But few Life Assurance Offices have recently been 
able to boast of having received no check to their on- 
ward progress; and many have alluded to the doubled 
income tax, the high price of provisions, &c., as reasons 
for the falling-off in the number of their assurances, It 
must, therefore, be a source of great satisfaction to 
learn, that while this institution has been subject to 
these difficulties in common with all similar associations, 
the business of 1854 has considerably advanced beyond 
that of any previous year. 

“ We have now been established above fourteen years. 
The average number of policies issued during the first 
seven years was 375 per year; and the amount assured, 
in round numbers, 37,0001 per year. In 1851,9%61 poli- 
cies were issued, assuring 130,000. In 1852, 1,177 
policies were granted, covering risks to the amount of 
186,000/. In 1852 the number of policies issued was 
1315, assuring 198,000; and in 1854, 1336 polic es 
were completed, assuring no less than 227,000. These 
figures apply exclusively to the Temperance and Ge- 
neral Sections; but in 1853, the Working Man’s 
Section was opened; 88 policies were granted 
in this section for various sums, amounting to 
1,677/. 183. 8d. During the past year 324 policies have 
been granted in the Working Man’s Section, covering 
assurances to the amount of 5,835/., making a total of 
1,649 policies, covering assurances to the amount of 
233,000. Contrasting these figures with those of 1847, 
when but 273 policies were issued, assuring but 40,0001, 
it must be acknowledged, that our progress has been 
very far beyond what the most sanguine at that time 
could have anticipated, 





“The annual premiums on the assurances of the past 
year in the Temperance and General Sections alone, 
amount to 7,840/. 0s. 7d., making a total revenue, arising 
from premiums, interest on invested capital, &c., of 
38,878/. 19s. 2d., being 5,235/. 8s. 4d. in advance of that 
of 1853. 

“The accumulated capital, being the entire property 
of the members, on the 20th November, 1854, was 
114,614] 16s., showing an increase beyond that of 1853, 
of 22,9571 5s. 10d. ; and although so large an amount 
of business was transacted in 1854, it was conducted at 
an expense of 400/. less than that of 1853. 

“Your Directors, however, have to speak of losses as 
well as of receipts. 1854 was distinguished by that 
fatal scourge, the cholera, and several members, who had 
been assured but a few months, were among its victims; 
notwithstanding, the number of claims, arising from the 
decease of members, exceeded that of 1852 by only 
eight, and the amount by no more than 246/.,—the num- 
ber of claims being 60, and the amount 8,817/. 9s. 6d. 

“Thus far the Report applies exclusively to the year 
ending the 20:h November, 1854, since which we have 
completed exactly another half year, and your Directors 
have the pleasure to announce, that the business of this 
period has been very far in excess of even that of any 
part of the previous twelve months. To this day no less 
than 905 policies, inthe Temperance and General Sec- 
tions, have been completed, covering assurances to the 
amount of 136,755/., and producing annual premiums to 
the amount of 4.8191. 6s. 7d. In the Working Man’s 
Section, 452 policies have been issued, assuring 6.198/; 
making a total of 1,357 policies, and of 142,973/. in 
assurances within the six months. The present Income 
of the Association may be set down at 45,000/. per 
annum, and its accumulated capital at upwards 
121,0002. 

“The Actuary is now engaged in valuing the assets 
and liabilities, with a view to the division of profits, 
which will be declared as soon as possible after the close 
of the present financial year. 

* Ropert Warner, Chairman. 
“W. R. Baxer, Resident Director.” 











Medical, Legal, and General Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Society.—At the eighteenth half-yearly general 


meeting of the members and shareholders of this Society, 
held on the 18th May, 1855, at the Offices of the Society, 
126, Strand, Dr. Bariow in the chair, the Actuary and 
Secretary read a Report to the following effect :— 

“In presenting to the members and shareholders of 
the Medical, Legal, and General Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Society the eighteenth half-yearly report, the Di- 
rectors conceive it will scarcely be necessary to dwell 
at any length on the adverse influences which, during 
the past year, have tended to check the progress of this 
as well as kindred institutions. 

“The business of this Society, however, has not suf- 
fered to the extent which might have been anticipated 
from such causes; for, during the year ending March 
29ch. the proposals made to the board have amounted to 
263, covering a sum of 96,320/. Of these proposals, 
seventy-five have not been completed, and the number 
of new policies issued during the year has been 188, 
whereby an increase has been made to the sum assured of 
64,4431, and to the revenue from premiums of 2,415. 

“The fourth annual bonus has been completed by 
your Actuary, and it exhibits a progressive increase ou 
former divisions of profit. This fact will be best in- 
dicated by the following tabular statement of the amouut 
allocated each year; thus, in 


1851 the Reversionary Bonus was ... 1,220. 
1852 na ts 1,419. 
1853 m je 1,440L 
1854 a. 1,6791. 


“The above results are undoubtedly small, but it 
must be borne in mind that the premiums charged by 
this Society are considerably lower than the rates of the 
majority of offices, especially for young lives, and that 
the appropriation of the profits at shortly intervening 
periods, while it gives to the assured a more equitable 
valuation of their interests, necessarily produces a pro- 
portionably diminished amount. It should furthermore 
be remembered, that the large proportion of 12-15ths 
of the sum fairly divisible among the assured is reserved 
as a guarantee fund, and that 1-15ch is set apart for the 
purpose of liquidating the temporary capital which is 
now in course of redemption. 

“The number of claims from death, during the past 
year, has been nine, and the sum paid in respect thereof, 
including bonus, has been 4,734. 

“Hitherto your Directors have been impressed with 
the conviction that the interests of the Society would be 
best advanced by the cultivation of a moderate business 
at a small outlay; and they feel there exists a well- 
grounded cause of congratulation in the fact that an 
income of 13,000L a yeur has been obtained from an 
annual expenditure of 2,800/.; but it is useless to deny 
that, at the present time, there exists so wide-spread a 
competition among Life Offices, that an extension of the 
Society’s agencies has become imperatively necessary. 
With a view to produce so desirable a result, they have 
recently appointed an inspector of agents, and are now 
considering the propriety of vigoruusly pushing business 
in the provinces, A moderate increase in the outlay, 
under this head, will, at the next meeting, be exhibited; 
buat the Directors feel that the expenses of management 
will still bear a most favourable comparison with those 
of Institutions of like character and standing. 

_“ The Directors feel that they cannot close this Report 
without adverting to the cordial co-operation they have 
received during the past year from their medical 
brethren, both in London and the provinces; and they 
entertain the hope that this Society will continue to 
secure the support of a class of agents, at once so nu- 
merous and influential.” 





Law Life Assurance Company.—A special meeting 
of the share and policy-holders of this Company was 
held at the offices, in Fleet-street, on Friday, the 9th of 
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June, Mr. Oliver Farrer presiding, to declare the bonus 
on the business for the past seven years. 

Mr. William S. Downes, the Actuary, read the adver- 
tisement convening the meeting, and the following 


REPORT. 


“The Directors have much pleasure in meeting the 
proprietors and assured for the purpose of communi- 
cating the result of the fourth investigation into the 
affairs of the Society, and of declaring the amount of 
the surplus profits accrued during the septennial period 
ending on December 31, 1854. Up to December 31, 
1854, 15,407 policies had been issued by the Society; of 
these 7,874 remained in force at that date, and of this 
number 7,038 are, under the rules of the Society, en- 
titled to participate in the profits to be divided. A valua- 
tion has been made of the Society’s liability under each 
policy in force on the 3ist December last, the several 
computations having been made on the same basis as 
on previous occasions of division. A careful valuation 
of the assets of the Society has also been made, and the 
result of such valuation is as follows :— 


“ ASSURANCE FUND, 


Value of assets on 3lst December, 
BOBS... coor cocccocceceosovenubecedsvees eveee £3,878,713 19 5 
Value of liabilities on same date..... . 3,085,566 10 1 





Leaving as the surplus to be divided.. £793,147 9 4 





Of this surplus, under the terms of 
the deed of settlement, the proprie- 


tors are entitled to one-fifth......... £158,629 9 10 
And the assured to the remaining four- 
GRD cndoccédstndevcsnchtbstetencbicbects 634,517 19 6 


PROPRIETORS GUARANTEE FUND. 
The amount of this fund on 3lst De- 





cember last WS ........cceseeeceeeeeees £457,229 6 6 
The addition of one-fifth of the pre- 

SENE SUFPLUS oesececeseeeeeeerereeeeeres 158,629 9 10 
Makes the total guarantee fund on 

3lst December, 1854...........+..2++ £615,858 16 4 


The interest accruing from this sum of 615,858/. 16s, 4d. 
as at present invested, will enable the Directors to pay 
to the proprietors an annual dividend of 2/. 10s. per 
share, clear of incoine-tax ; being an increase of divi- 
dend of 14s. per share, the entire dividend being after 
the rate of 25 per cent. per annum on the amount paid 
up on each share. The sum of 634,517L 19s. 6d., falling 
to the share of the assured, has been allotted among 
them in proportion to their respective interests, a 
reserve being made for those policies which are not 
yet entitled to participate, by reason of their not being 
of three full years’ standing. The share falling to 
each policy has, in accordance with the provisions of the 
deed of settlement, been converted into equivalent rever- 
sionary bonuses, payable with the sum originally assured, 
as claims arise. e reversionary bonuses now to be 
added amount in the whole to 943,597 An intimation 
will be forthwith made of the amount of bonus added to 
each individual policy. The following statement will 
show the total amount of bonus to December 31, 1854, 
added to policies of 1,000/. each, which have been in 
furce from the commencement of the Society :— 


Ageatentry. Total bonus. Age atentry. Total bonus. 
20 ... £559 eee 40 ... £762 
25 ... £669 eee 45... £879 
30 ... £629 eos 50... £1,060 
35 ... £685 eee 55 ... £1,314 


The Directors beg to intimate that they are prepared to 
accept surrenders of the reversionary bonuses added to 
the several policies on forwer divisions, as well as on the 
present occasion. Upon such surrender, either a cash 
payment, or a reduction in the future annual pre- 
miums payable under the policy will be granted at the 
option of the assured. On the 3rd July, 1854, the royal | 
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assent was given to an act whereby the powers of | experience, on the whole it does not disturb the average 
the Directors as to the investment of the funds of the | results or affect the profitable nature of Fire Insurance 


Society were extended, and the Directors anticipate that, 
by the cautious and prudent use of such extended 
powers, considerable advantage will accrue to the So- 
ciety, by reason of the more profitable investment of its 
funds. Power is given to the Directors by the act 
to make advances on the security of the policies of the 
Society, and from the extent to which the assured have 
already availed themselves of the privilege, during the 
short time the system has yet been in operation, the 
Directors anticipate that such loans will materially con- 
duce to the convenience of the assured, whilst they 
afford an eligible mode of investment for a portion of 
the Society’s fands. Up to 3lst December last, the 
society had been thirty-one and a-half years in exis- 
tence, and during this period has met with great suc- 
cess. Its accumulated funds exceed 4,300,000/.—its 
annual income exceeds 450,0001. 
profits have been made; the first in respect of ten 
and a-half years, and each of the other divisions in re- 
spect of a period of seven years. At these four di- 


visions the amount of profit divided has been 2,349,233/,, | 


Four divisions of | 


business. 

“ The number of new policies effected during the past 
year is 2 349, insuring 1.300,221/., the premium and duty 
received on which amount to 5,898/. 5s. 4d., whilst the 
net amount of losses for the same period is 5,871/. 8s. 5d, 

“The Directors consider it important to state that 
a large and satisfactory increase of business has been 
ob'aiued, without anv deviation from that cautious 
principle which guided their operations from the com- 
mencement, of rejecting all extremely hazardous risks; 
in proof of which it may be stated, that proposals for 
insurance to the extent of upwards of a quarter of a 
million have been declined. 

“Next in importance to the care required in the se- 
lection of risks, is the prudent limitation of the atoount 
‘to be held on any single risk, to such a sum as will 
secure a safe average, so as to prevent the possibility of 
the Company being called upon to pay any serious 
amount, even in a case of total loss, or the probability of 
experiencing more than its due proportion of claims; 
this subject has continued to occupy the serious attention 





four-fifths of which amount (1,879,286/) has been | of your Directors, and the experience of the past year 
allotted among tiie several policies in the form of equi- | has more fully confirmed them in the soundness of their 
valent reversionary bonuses, amounting to 2,872,682/. | views, and the course they have deemed it prudent and 
A sum exceeding 3,250,000l. has been paid in claims | desirable for the best interests of the Company to follow.” 


upon death, including upwards of 500,0001 in respect 
of bonus. In concluding their Report, the Directors 


Solicitors’ and General Life Assurance Society. 


cannot but express their hope that the proprietors and | —At the ninth annual general meeting, held at the 
assured will be alive to the necessity of using their | Gray’s Inn Coffee House, London, on Saturday, the 


best efforts to uphold and increase the business of this | 26'h day of May, 1855, the Report of the Directors was 


Society; whilst, at the same time, the Directors con- 
sider that they may well congratulate all parties on the 
satisfactory state of the Society’s affairs, and on the 
high position which it deservedly holds amongst offices 
for life assurance.” 

The Report was unanimously adopted. 





National Provincial Fire Insurance Company.— 
The following are extracis trom a Report presented to 


the shareholders of the above Company at the annual 
meeting, held on Thursday, May 24th, 1855:— 


REPORT. 


“The Directors have again the pleasure of meeting 
the proprietors, and the satisfaction of submitting the 


result of the. operations of the Company for another | 


year—a year perhaps the most remarkable and eventful 
in the history of Fire Insurance. 

“The proprietors are doubtless aware of the many 
extensive fires which have taken place during the past 
year, and the frightful loss and sacrifice of property, and 
in some cases the total ruin of individuals and families 
occasioned thereby. It is believed that the losses sus- 
tained by the several Fire Insurance Companies have far 
exceeded those of any previous year during the past half- 
century. It however affords your Directors the utmost 
pleasure to be able to state, that, although this Company 
has, in common with others, experienced an undue pro- 
portion of losses, the result of this year’s transactions 
is encouraging and satisfactory. 

“It is probable that an unnecessary alarm may have 


ance Companies as to the effect occasioned by this un- 


| 


/read. We extract the following business items:— 

| “Since the annual meeting, held on the 3lst of May 
| fant, the number of policies issued had been 201, as- 
| suring the sum of 106 2202. and yielding new premiums 
to the extent of 3,692/. During the same period tive 
annuities, amounting to 104/. per annum, have been 
granted, 

“After deducting for all lapsed and discontinued 
policies, the number of assurances now in force (exclu- 
sive of twenty-eight annuities of the yearly amount of 
/1,3371) is 1,331, covering assurances amounting to 
627.8511, and producing annual premiums to the extent 
of 20,3851. 

“The annual income of the Society, derivable from 
premiums and investments, is now 23,5711. 

“ The Directors have much pleasure in stating, that 
the number of claims in respect of deaths which have 
occurred during the past year has been nineteen only, 
'and that the total amount on such claims did not exceed 
3,2501, being less by 6,840/. than the amount of claims 
experienced during the preceding year, and somewhat 
‘less than 16 per cent. on the annual premiums derived 
| from assurances, 

“In connexion with the total losses which have arisen 
from deaths, 1t may be interesting to the shareholders to 
know that considerably more than one-half of them was 
met by the premiums received in respect of the lapsed 
and discontinued policies, and that the average annual 
loss chargeable on the current revenue of the Society has 
been less than 1,530/. per annum, 

“The statement of receipts and expenditure of the 





é ; | Society for the year ending the 3lst December last, duly 
existed in the minds of some proprietors of Fire Insur- 


audited, has been forwarded to every shareholder. 





“In conclusion, the Directors beg to remina the share- 


usual disturbance of the average amount of losses, but it | holders that the next division of profits will be declared 
must be remembered that the very object in setting | in May, 1856, and to call their attention to the fact, that 
aside a portion of each year’s profit to form a reserve | all policies then in existence, which shall have been 


fund, is to provide for such a contingency; 


and although | effected prior to the 31st December, in the present year, 


the past year has shown a deviation from the geueral | will be entitled to participate therein.” 
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